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Keeping  In  Stylus 


At  long  last  we  call  the 
period  since  last  June  so  much 
to  begin.  Recalling  our  prou 
Stylus  would  go  on,  we  feel  sma 
the  difficulties  which  almost  overj 
have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  c 


order.  And  during  that  long 
ed  that  one  hardly  knows  where 
I&this  column  last  June,  that  the 
blc  as  we  look  back  and  see 
agazine.  Confidentially,  we 
ook  ahead. 


It  was  quite  simple,  last  Jy^^^Md^Lh^UfTsTle  and 
or  fifteen  hundred  students  tj>  talkor  Stylus  alive 

our  breathing  among  265  stuqen^s  now  that  we  can  only  1 
the  present  and  hope  thatjJ^T npn  junior  class  will  be  quickly 
bloom  under  the  c  lltivation  of  electives  and 


;  of  twelve 


As  it  is,  only  thirty 
ceivably  wished  to 
you  that  this  has  no 


or  so  bevilde 
io  so)  to  the 
ittle  effect  or 


(What  flow  and  wlnt  office?!) 


of  manuscripts 


Ah,  yes.  That  itmmj 
operations.  With  oar  ol 
the  staff  moved  into  the  s  acip 
on  leave  of  absence.  Thi  s  it 
beneath  the  guarding  gufi  ling . 
Tower  and  the  Faculty 
withal,  blessed  partition 


is  to  tell  you  all  that  we  have  a 
locale  being  taken  over  as  a  face 
(?)  precincts  of  Dr.  Pick 
is, \  dear  readers,  that  we  now 
afidi  goading  influence  of 
from/which  we  are  separated 


em  is  sti 


I  the  same  with)  the  addition  of 
,'Wt  might  mention  the  presp 
Stylus  banner,  vjith  the  flaming  hand  doa|X 
once  that  symbql  rpeaqft  waiting  that 


The  space  prob 

blinds  being  the  up  vard  move, 
large,  and  handsome, 
leather.  Yet,  where 
action,  now  it  seems  merely  to  say  thaf  \idiefi  theVworld  is 
country  demands  of  writers,  blood  rather 

So,  because 
when  upperclas 
staff,  and  fresh 


hij 


t  lis  demand,  the  Stylus  has  He  fa] 
^struggled  fiercely  for'TfKUfiOnQ 
?rely  stayed  outsid/  th( 
station  of 


they  would 


igazine 
*a  in  whld 
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SOI 


gaze  Lipcrrmie  rparveU'of 
id  in  their  stead  has  come  a 
^ie  Stylus  office,  vyhile  the l^tie  senior  lor 
it  to  enter  the  innet^soaimim  sits  behijnc: 
foolish  smile  on  his  face. 


■fnot  last 
?e  at  peace, 


But  war,  like  everything  else  in  the  re'alm-nf.  mortals 
forever,  and  we  are  determined  that  when  the  world  is  once 
Boston  College  men  who  return  to  University  Heights  will  find  the  Stylus, 
weakened,  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  carrying  on  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
their  Alma  Mater. 
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THE  MAGI 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  drawing  of  three  men  in 
the  act  of  serving  their  God.  Certainly  this  was  not  and  is 
not  an  extraordinary  act.  The  remarkable  thing  about 
this  picture  is  the  men  it  portrays. 

We  know  very  little  about  these  Magi.  In  fact,  we 
know  nothing  at  all  except  that  they  were  from  the  East, 
and  that  according  to  tradition,  they  were  kings.  History 
gives  us  no  other  details  concerning  them.  They  must 
forever  remain  men  of  mystery. 

But  here  we  see  them  illumined  by  the  spotlight  of 
history  for  one  brief  moment.  Out  of  the  unknown  they 
have  come  to  seek  a  King.  They  have  suffered  hunger 
and  thirst  and  anxiety,  but  now  all  the  discomforts  and 
dangers  of  their  journey  are  past.  Before  them,  cooing 
with  childish  pleasure,  lies  He  whom  they  have  sought. 
Royalty  gives  way  to  humility,  anxiety  gives  way  to  hap¬ 
piness,  as,  falling  down,  they  adore  Him,  and  offer  to 
Him  the  gold  for  Royalty,  the  frankincense  for  Deity  and 
the  myrrh  for  Sorrow.  Their  long  search  is  over;  they 
have  found  the  King. 
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One  Sunday  afternoon  in  late  November  of  1943, 
the  second  class  to  leave  Boston  College  in  nine  months 
turned  their  backs  on  the  work  and  frivolity  of  college 
life  and  looked  with  anxious  eyes  at  the  flaming  world 
they  were  entering.  Gone  were  the  days  when  they  could 
calmly  discuss  the  morality  of  war  and  the  problems  of  the 
post-war  world;  gone,  too,  was  the  anxiety  of  examination 
week  and  the  joy  of  a  vacation,  however  brief  it  might  have 
been.  In  their  stead  were  the  dark  threats  which  en¬ 
danger  the  hesitant  graduate  with  each  wavering  step 
he  ventures  to  take.  Bo  this  audience  of  puzzled  and 
fearful  youth  Fr.  fohn  J.  McEleney,  S.J.,  the  Rector  of 
Fairfield  Preparatory  College  of  Fairfield,  Conn.,  delivered 
his  Commencement  Address.  We  are  proud  and  grateful 
to  have  been  given  this  opportunity  to  publish  it  in  the 
Stylus. 
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PHILOSOPHY  IN  DEMOCRACY 


VERY  REV.  JOHN 

Xt  is  hardly  an  exaggeration,  Rev¬ 
erend  Father  Rector,  to  observe 
that  no  graduate  of  Boston  College 
could  return  to  these  Heights  for 
such  an  occasion  without  experienc¬ 
ing  strong  feelings  of  pride  in  this 
Institution,  of  fresh  inspiration  from 
it,  and  say  it  last  but  not  least,  of 
a  very  sincere  gratitude  to  this  Alma 
Mater  for  what  she  has  done  for  his 
education  and  for  his  happiness  in 
life.  It  is  a  precious  privilege  then, 
on  such  a  formal  occasion  as  Grad¬ 
uation,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  say 
from  deep  in  one’s  heart,  the  things 
which  have  been  stored  there 
through  many  years. 

I  would  like  to  recall  the  first 
time  that  I  came  to  these  Heights. 
It  was  for  the  graduation  of  the 
Class  of  1914,  the  first  class  to  have 
studied  on  this  hill.  As  we  ap¬ 
proached  Boston  College  on  that 
graduation  day,  the  new  towers 
were  contemplating,  with  very  par¬ 
donable  vanity,  their  grace  and 
Gothic  beauty  in  the  waters  of  the 
lakes  below.  Spring  had  swollen 
into  blossom  and  colored  leaf  and 
flower  everywhere.  On  a  platform 
outside  the  tower  building  gradu¬ 
ates  were  acclaimed  and  received 
afterward  by  cordons  of  friends 
in  a  certain  honeymoon  of  happi¬ 
ness,  to  go  on  in  the  days  to 
follow  into  other  schools,  into  the 
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professions  and  into  the  pursuits  of 
peace.  And  so  it  has  gone  on  pretty 
much  the  same  through  the  years. 
But  why,  may  I  ask  the  graduates 
before  me  this  afternoon,  do  you 
graduate  in  late,  leafless  November? 
Why  is  it  that  you  do  not  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  professions  and  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  peace,  but  rather  graduate 
into  centers  of  induction,  into  planes 
and  jeeps  and  ships  and  foxholes 
and  into  all  the  raw  vicissitudes  of 
war?  St.  Paul  has  asked  us  to  have 
a  reason  for  the  faith  which  is  in 
us  and  what  is  the  reason  for  this 
upsetting  change  in  college  careers? 
When  war  first  enveloped  Europe 
and  our  enemies  were  triumphant  on 
every  front,  an  American  author 
asked  the  pert  question,  "What 
philosophy  have  the  democracies  to 
rally  them  against  this  enemy?" 
That  philosophy  sought  must  be  as 
deep  as  all  heaven  and  hell  which 
will  confront  the  cataclysm  now 
crushing  this  world  and  shaking  the 
nations  in  the  heart  breaking  grief 
of  parents  mourning  their  sons 
killed  in  battle,  in  the  agony  of 
whole  multitudes  fleeing  the  rain 
from  heaven  of  fire  and  steel  and  in 
the  fears  clutching  so  many  souls. 
The  archspokesman  of  our  enemies 
remarked  as  he  unleashed  this  war 
upon  the  world,  that  his  decision 
would  change  the  course  of  history 
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for  a  thousand  years.  The  philosophy 
we  are  looking  for  will  stand  as 
answer  not  just  for  a  thousand  years, 
but  for  a  thousand  times  a  thousand 
years.  It  will  be  that  philosophia 
perennis  which  will  reach  all  the 
generations  that  man  will  run  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  philosophy  which  will 
touch  the  depths  of  human  nature. 

A  span  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
stretches  behind  us  today  like  a 
bridge  pillared  at  either  end  by 
world  wars.  How  secure  that  span 
is,  how  properly  pillared  those  years, 
and  how  gainfully  these  wars  have 
been  fought  we  may  with  some  rea¬ 
son  examine  and  estimate  from  the 
official  and  inspired  slogans  of  both 
these  global  wars.  They  were  fought, 
we  cried,  to  save  democracy  for  the 
world.  They  were  fought  to  secure 
its  ideals  for  America,  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  extend  to  other  nations 
the  blessings  conferred  upon  our 
own.  What,  precisely  then,  is  this 
democracy  for  which  we  fought 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  for  which 
we  are  at  war  again  today  ?  What  is 
this  cause  which  we  champion  in 
such  savage  struggle,  and  which  we 
proclaim  must  be  upheld  by  every 
nation  with  which  we  care  to  be  on 
friendly  terms?  Why  cast  into  the 
chaos  of  war  so  gigantic  a  share  of 
our  nation’s  wealth  and  production; 
why  reduce  to  rubble  the  fair  cities 
of  Europe,  her  treasures  of  art  and 
historic  monuments;  why  have  stand¬ 
ing  by  to  suffer  and  bleed  in  war, 
and  to  be  literally  blown  to  bits, 
so  many  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
youngest  and  tenderest  of  American 


manhood  ?  What,  finally,  may  we  ask, 
is  the  nature  of  that  explosive  cause 
which  hurls  our  civilian  population 
from  its  normal  habits  and  com¬ 
fortable  customs  into  the  pressures 
of  wartime  overwork,  rationing, 
dislocation  of  population  and  grave 
financial  concern? 

Democracy  we  know,  the  word  it¬ 
self,  means  the  rule  of  the  people. 
This  definition  may  be  paraphrased 
in  those  immortal  words,  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people.  That  rule  of 
the  people  may  exist  in  a  kingdom 
like  England,  or  in  a  republic  like 
our  own,  or  in  a  confederation  like 
Switzerland.  Though  its  forms  vary, 
certain  basic  elements  make  up  every 
true  type  of  democracy.  These  es¬ 
sential  ingredients  of  democracy 
must  be  present  if  we  are  to  have  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people.  Their 
absence  is  a  revelation  of  an  ugly 
condition  where  the  people  simply 
do  not  rule. 

On  the  morning  of  Creation,  when 
man  stood  beside  his  Creator  and 
witnessed  the  curtain  rise  upon  the 
stage  of  this  amazing  world,  felt 
for  the  first  time  the  friendly  warm 
sun  strike  his  cheek,  and  thrilled  to 
the  mystery  and  to  the  primal 
splendor  of  this  universe,  he  was  at 
that  same  moment  made  aware  of 
the  Voice  of  God  charging  him 
with  the  solemn  injunction  "Rule 
over  this  world.”  In  that  initial  and 
historic  moment,  as  man  stood 
there  beside  his  Maker,  the  Image 
and  Reflection  of  the  Divinity,  he 
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realized  that  he  was  invested  with 
something  of  Divine  Majesty  itself, 
clothed  with  something  of  Divine 
right  to  rule.  That  cloak  of  human 
dignity,  cut  and  designed  by  God, 
was  a  personal  fitting  in  nature  for 
each  offspring  of  the  race,  and  was 
to  find  honor  in  all  man’s  affairs, 
in  every  society,  and  in  government. 
No  institution  of  man  was  to  gain¬ 
say  this  fundamental  directive  of 
God.  No  human  enactment  was  to 
quarrel  with  this  God-made  design 
of  human  rights. 

When  this  nation  in  its  time  was 
born  into  the  world  of  sovereign 
states,  it  laid  claim  to  legitimacy  with 
the  threefold  assertion:  1,  that  every 
man  was  endowed  with  certain  in¬ 
alienable  rights,  and  among  those 
were  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness;  2,  that  this  endowment 
was  due  to  a  creative  act  of  God; 
and  3,  that  governments  existed  for 
one  sole  purpose,  viz.,  to  foster  and 
champion  these  rights.  Democracy, 
as  these  founders  clearly  implied, 
was  based  upon  the  personality  of 
man.  Its  foundation  reached  down 
into  the  solid,  God-given  dignity  of 
the  individual.  Its  supports  struck 
rock-bottom  for  the  rights  with 
which  God  created  man  to  make 
him  the  mirror  of  Infinite  sovereign¬ 
ty  itself.  As  man’s  mission  upon 
earth  unfolded  and  he  merged  into 
societies,  political  and  social, 
whether  dependent  or  supreme,  this 
regard  for  what  God  had  done  for 
man  was  to  grow  more  formidable 
still.  Since  God  had  so  mirrored 
Himself  in  man,  the  founders  of  this 


nation  wrote  in  solemn  sentences 
that  the  rights  which  guarded  and 
glorified  the  person  of  man  were 
(here  is  the  word)  inalienable. 
To  apologize  before  history  and  the 
world  for  the  existence  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  thirteen  states,  they  submitted, 
if  we  interpret  their  clear  language 
aright,  that  these  inalienable  rights 
were  as  natural  to  man  as  the  eyes 
in  his  head.  Marked  personal  and 
private  as  these  rights  were  in  God’s 
blue  print  of  human  nature,  no 
government  or  ruler  could  claim 
competence  to  ignore  or  flout  them. 
For  in  the  center  of  the  heart  of 
man  an  Omnipotent  and  Infinitely 
wise  God  has  fixed  these  rights,  and 
on  their  outer  edge  had  raised  the 
Divine  sign,  "Private  Property,  keep 
off.”  To  step  across  these  rights  was 
to  invade  those  private  moral  assets 
which  were  deposited  in  the  being 
of  man  by  a  Divine  bounty. 

This  philosophy,  or  if  you  will, 
this  theology  of  democracy,  was  de¬ 
rived  from  no  narrow  national  out¬ 
look.  It  was  not  sectional,  nor  bound 
by  local  horizons;  it  did  not  spring 
from  politics  singular  to  our  polit¬ 
ical  soil.  It  was  anything  but  sunk 
in  snug  isolation.  Rather  it  was 
world  wide,  like  the  war  now  wag¬ 
ing.  Its  vision  embraced  the  circuit 
of  the  globe.  Every  man  on  the 
globe,  our  founders  were  careful  to 
affirm,  was  created  with  these  in¬ 
alienable  rights,  and  God  had  made 
their  preservation  the  purpose  and 
end  of  every  form  of  government. 
It  was  a  philosophy  broad  as  hu¬ 
manity.  It  rated  all  men  equal  for 
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this  God-given  dignity  and  these  in¬ 
vested  rights,  no  matter  of  what 
ethnic  division  of  shade  of  color. 
It  lined  up  the  whole  human  race  on 
one  democratic  front,  on  the  com¬ 
mon  ground  of  essential  native  rights 
with  which  a  jealous  God  had  in¬ 
vested  individual  man. 

By  clear  implication,  then,  the  vi¬ 
sion  of  our  founders  was  not  circum¬ 
scribed  by  the  affairs  of  thirteen  col¬ 
onies,  but  soared  beyond  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  human  beings  everywhere, 
and  to  the  forms  of  government  in 
every  nation.  Such  far-looking  phi¬ 
losophy  was  put  down  as  a  platform 
of  our  national  life  and  as  a  com¬ 
mitment  of  our  foreign  policy.  With 
this  Christian  principle  was  initi¬ 
ated  our  struggle  to  secure  democ¬ 
racy  at  home,  and  our  solicitude, 
as  we  respected  the  Divine  purpose 
in  man,  for  the  achievement  of  de¬ 
mocracy  abroad.  We  espoused  the 
philosophy  that  these  hallowed  rights 
extended  to  men  of  every  caste,  clime 
and  condition,  that  they  vaulted 
racial  and  political  barriers,  blessed 
the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong,  our 
foes  as  well  as  our  friends. 

An  appreciation  of  this  concept 
of  democracy  grows;  as  hostility  to 
the  violation  of  native  rights  deep¬ 
ens,  as  opposition  to  the  Axis 
governments  intensifies,  we  turn 
back  to  the  founders  of  this  nation 
with  increasing  respect  for  their  in¬ 
spiration  and  their  statesmanship. 
Their  principle  of  democracy  is  a 
clarion  call  in  1943  as  it  was  in  1776. 
They  stood  forth  against  the  crude 
dictum  that  might  makes  right,  that 


the  state  may  widen  its  powers  at 
the  cost  of  personal  liberty,  by  the 
crucifixion  of  racial  and  religious 
groups,  and  by  the  nullification  of 
those  rights  which  are  no  less  the 
bulwark  of  human  liberty  than  they 
are  the  program  of  the  Triune  God. 

Today,  here  before  its  latest  grad¬ 
uates,  and  at  an  hour  when  many 
other  of  her  sons  are  wading 
through  withering  fire  to  death  and 
victory  on  the  far-flung  war  fronts, 
we  may  thank  God  that  Boston 
College  has  never  given  countenance 
to  principles  which  compromise  de¬ 
mocracy,  nor  advocated  theories 
which  logically  involve  such  a  com¬ 
promise.  She  has  never  taught  her 
sons  philosophy  or  science  which 
would  make  it  intellectually  dishon¬ 
est  for  them  to  subscribe  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  She 
has  no  need  to  renounce  today,  as 
some  seats  of  learning  have,  mate¬ 
rialistic  evolution  with  its  impact  for 
evil  upon  the  whole  range  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  for  she  has  always  avowed 
Catholic  culture  and  the  Christian 
concept  of  man.  She  has  always  af¬ 
firmed  that  man  is  the  darling  of 
God,  and  not  just  a  high  grade  ani¬ 
mal,  a  theory  so  comforting  to  the 
governments  of  our  enemies  and  to 
their  ugly  heresy  of  racism.  While 
names  illustrious  in  academic  circles 
are  beginning  to  repudiate  atheistic 
evolution  and  its  unscientific  the¬ 
ories,  this  College  has  never  ceased 
to  inculcate  her  Christian  heritage 
and  shining  truth  that  the  rights  of 
man,  for  which  this  war  is  being 
fought,  are  God  given  and  for  that 
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very  reason,  inviolable.  Yet  it  is 
strange  that  young  professors,  even 
in  some  of  our  New  England  col¬ 
leges,  are  seriously  unaware  of  any 
change  in  the  scientific  world  towards 
the  false  assumptions  of  evolution. 
They  still  lecture  to  our  American 
youth,  getting  ready  in  their  classes 
for  the  fight  for  democracy,  about 
the  man  in  the  cave,  as  though  a 
cave  could  be  anything  but  an  acci¬ 
dent  like  a  hole  in  a  tooth.  If  man 
sinned  and  fell  into  a  cave,  the 
whole  question  is  the  height  from 
which  he  dropped  and  his  subse¬ 
quent  escape  from  the  cave,  and 
glorified  return  to  God  through  the 
mediation  of  the  Son  of  God  who 
entered  into  the  cave  of  the  Nativity 
for  man.  If  man’s  background  is  just 
the  womb  of  chance,  the  casual  cave, 
animalhood,  then  brute  power  is  all 
we  have  to  fight  for,  and  there  is 
no  logical  reason  for  winning  de¬ 
mocracy  for  humanity.  Unless  God 
formed  man  and  endowed  him  as 
we  said,  then  this  nation,  in  spite 
of  peak  production  and  material 
assets,  will  not  play  her  full  role 
as  an  arsenal  of  democracy.  We  may 
boast  rich  resources,  crowd  the  seven 
seas  with  ships,  fill  the  skies  with 
bombers,  heap  up  armaments  to  the 
heavens,  and  still  want  spiritual  di¬ 
rection  and  one  clear  call  of  God 
to  us.  Cherished  above  the  weapons 
in  our  hands  is  the  clear  conviction 


in  our  hearts  just  why  man’s  per¬ 
sonal  dignity  and  divine  endowments 
must  be  in  collision  with  racism, 
brute  force,  aggression  and  all  the 
host  of  evils  hidden  behind  totali¬ 
tarian  philosophy. 

You  graduates  before  me  are  in 
possession  of  this  conviction.  You 
own  the  Christian  concept  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  You  know  that  the  security 
of  each  man,  and  of  the  nations, 
lies  in  the  alliance  of  weak  human 
nature  with  Omnipotence.  Covenants, 
leagues  of  nations,  balance  of  power, 
spheres  of  influence,  science,  all  may 
help  to  realize  the  ideals  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  but  unless  this  alliance  of 
man  with  God,  so  primal,  vital  and 
necessary,  is  respected  and  observed, 
unless  it  is  realized  that  man  is 
nothing  less  than  the  reflection  of 
the  Person  of  God,  and  his  rights 
inviolable,  because  he  and  his  rights 
belong  to  God,  because  they  help  him 
to  mirror  the  features  of  the  Divinity, 
there  will  be  no  lasting  respect  for 
those  rights,  no  real  philosophy  to 
combat  totalitarianism  or  to  re-en¬ 
force  the  ideals  of  democracy.  Should 
this  war  last  a  thousand  years,  you 
graduates  have  this  cause  to  fight 
for  in  your  day,  which  you  know 
is  worthy  of  all  that  long  issue.  May 
you,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  with 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  you, 
go  forth  to  fight  that  good  fight. 
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Huntington  ^Avenue  Special 


Riding  on  the  street  car, 

Stars  up  in  the  sky. 

Riding  on  the  street  car, 

Watching  night  go  by. 

Catch  the  car  at  Liggett’s 
At  five  past  nine. 

Go  through  to  Francis  Street, 

The  end  of  the  line. 

Mechanics  and  West  Newton  Street 
The  car  stops  with  a  lurch. 

Then,  Norway  and  Cumberland 
And  the  Christian  Science  Church. 

I 

Outside  the  Uptown 
Crowds  lined  up  to  see 
Inside,  Greer  Garson 
In  "Madame  Curie." 

Music  at  the  Symphony 
Giving  people  joy. 

Dancing  at  the  Raymor 
With  Clyde  McCoy. 

Restaurants  and  bookstores, 

The  Young  Men’s  Association; 

The  Opera  House,  the  Art  Museum, 
And  then  the  Fire  Station. 


Building  after  building 
With  black  fields  between; 

Except  where  the  lamplight 
Turns  them  back  to  green. 

All  for  a  nickel — 

See  the  ride  you’ve  rated, 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Dana 
And  the  Boston  Elevated. 

Riding  on  the  street  car, 

Stars  up  in  the  sky. 

Riding  on  the  street  car, 

Watching  night  go  by. 

— Eamon  McDonough 
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PRIVATE  JOE  COLLEGE,  U.S.A. 

By  BERNARD  FRAZIER 


Please  do  not  get  excited.  I  know 
you’re  1-A  and  are  breaking  your 
neck  to  get  that  90-day-wonder  appli¬ 
cation  in.  You’ve  heard  too  much 
about  the  ordinary  Army  to  get 
tricked  into  it.  The  Army’s  for  dopes, 
for  guys  who  didn’t  go  to  college. 

Well,  mister,  if  you  think  that  way, 
you  didn’t  get  very  much  out  of  going 
to  college.  If  a  "college  man"  (I 
mean  it  factually,  not  snobbishly) 
gets  drafted,  it  is  not  the  end  of  the 
world.  It  is  his  personal  entrance 
into  the  richest  field  of  contemporary 
experience,  the  life  that  is  affecting 
the  lives  of  millions. 

This  life,  if  you  are  drafted,  is 
yours  for  the  taking.  You  can  have 
all  the  ignorance,  glory,  loudness, 
vulgarity,  humor  and  magnificence  of 
America  right  in  the  palm  of  your 
hand.  All  you  have  to  do  is  look  and 
listen  in  your  barracks. 

In  the  Army  you  eat,  drink,  shave, 
shower,  work,  laugh,  march,  study, 
read,  listen  to  the  radio  and  swap 
talk  of  home  and  "the  girl  you  left 
behind’’  with  men  from  the  biggest 
cities  and  the  smallest  towns,  from 
the  factories  and  the  farms,  from  the 
mountains  and  the  seashore,  from  the 
sweltering  bayous  of  Louisiana  to  the 
dripping  reefs  of  the  coast  of  Maine. 
You  soon  get  the  idea  that  America 
is  more  than  Boston,  Mass.,  with  an 
occasional  visit  to  New  York  thrown 
in  for  variety. 


You  can  hear  about  the  roads  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  hills  of  Kentucky 
from  the  guys  in  the  double-decker 
bunk,  two  down  from  yours.  You  can 
listen  to  the  dreams  of  California  and 
the  humor  of  New  York  from  the 
kids  from  L.  A.  and  the  Bronx  who 
enlisted  and  are  trying  to  go  to 
aerial  gunnery  school. 

You  can  listen  to  the  slow-talking, 
roof-reaching  Texan  talk  cattle;  and 
let  the  barber  from  Tallahassee,  Flor¬ 
ida,  tell  you  about  big  oranges  and 
sunny  skies.  There’s  the  ex-song  and 
dance  man  from  Butte,  Montana,  full 
of  wearying,  wonderful,  straight- 
from-life  talk  of  good,  old  ten-twent- 
thirt  days  of  The  Palace  in  New 
York.  These  are  the  men  who  are  the 
heart  of  America  and  the  hope  of  the 
world,  the  little  guys  who  really  live, 
who  envy  no  one  and  accept  every¬ 
one,  even  college  men,  as  friends 
from  the  start. 

If  you  come  into  the  Army,  you 
will  stop  talking  philosophy  and  start 
living  philosophy.  Listen  to  life,  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  talk  of  the  barracks  on  a 
rainy  night  just  before  lights  out! 
This  is  not  the  theory  of  poetry  and 
the  aesthetics  of  literature;  it  is 
poetry  and  literature  itself.  It  is  talk 
of  home  and  love,  of  girls  and  food, 
a  hamburger  at  the  PX  after  the 
movies,  a  beer,  an  anxious  face  at 
mail  call,  the  dames  at  the  U.  S.  O.  in 
St.  Louis. 
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It  is  the  life  of  the  men  who  have 
been  around,  and  the  innocence  of 
the  green  kids  from  the  towns  of 
Indiana  and  North  Dakota.  It’s  a 
long  distance  call  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  to  a  brown-eyed,  delicious  girl 
you  love,  hearing  the  sadness  under¬ 
neath  her  laughing  voice,  worrying 
because  you  are  too  far  away  to  make 
her  truly  smile  and  mean  it. 

Being  in  an  All-American  Army  is 
a  box  of  chocolates  and  a  bag  of  pea¬ 
nuts  from  S.  S.  Pierce’s  and  the  im¬ 
pulsive  generosity  with  which  it  is 
passed  around  the  barracks.  It  is 
reading  a  week-old  copy  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  and  getting  a  kick  out  of 
the  soldier  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  who 
married  the  waitress  from  Charles¬ 
town  yesterday,  and  how  they  were 
given  a  wedding  party  at  the  Buddies’ 
Club  on  Boston  Common. 

Besides  all  the  human  values  ram¬ 
pant  in  the  Army,  there  are  also  many 
"opportunities  for  far-sighted  young 
men,"  just  like  the  recruiting  posters 
say. 

Take  me,  for  instance,  not  because 
I  am  anything  unusual  but,  more, 
because  I  am  typical.  A  month  ago 
all  I  knew  about  a  radio  was  that  if 
you  turn  it  on  at  the  right  time  you’d 
get  Fred  Allen  and  his  Mighty  Art 
Players.  Now  I  am  taking  a  modern, 
thorough  course  in  radio  engineer¬ 
ing,  preparing  to  be  a  radio  operator 
and  mechanic  in  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
Maybe  it  is  not  what  I  would  have 
chosen,  but  it  is  what  the  Army  needs 
to  help  win  this  war  and  what  they 
have  decided  I  could  do  after  giving 
me  tests,  interviews  and  more  tests. 
These  tests  are  given  to  every  single 


man  who  enters  the  Army.  The 
schools  to  which  you  can  go  in  the 
Army  are  countless.  This  is  an  Army 
of  specialists.  If  you  have  a  good 
head,  the  Army  is  just  as  anxious  to 
use  it  as  you  are. 

This  radio  operators’  and  mechan¬ 
ics’  course  which  I  am  taking  as  a 
member  of  the  561  st  Technical  School 
Squadron  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  at 
Scott  Field,  Illinois,  will  last  for 
eighteen  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  I  will  probably  go  to  some  air 
base  in  this  country  for  advanced 
training  preparing  for  active  duty  in 
a  combat  zone.  This  is  how  today’s 
Army  works. 

What  about  becoming  an  officer? 
What  are  your  chances?  Well,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  if  our  Army  is 
going  to  become  the  largest  in  the 
world,  if  it  is  to  become  the  biggest 
of  our  three  branches  of  the  service, 
it  will  need  the  most  officers. 

The  Army  has  the  very  logical  idea 
that  a  man  cannot  be  a  good  officer 
unless  he  has  been  a  good  soldier. 
For  this  reason  no  one  can  start  be¬ 
coming  an  officer  in  the  Army  until 
he  has  been  a  soldier  for  three 
months. 

In  deciding  whether  or  not  you 
make  Officers’  Candidate  School,  your 
mark  in  the  general  classification  test 
which  you  will  take  your  first  day 
at  Fort  Devens  is  very  important. 
You  need  a  score  of  at  least  110  to 
be  eligible.  It  is  not  a  hard  exam; 
I  got  141.  Other  factors  include  how 
you  stay  out  of  trouble  or  "keep  your 
nose  clean,”  as  they  say  in  the  PX; 
how  you  impress  your  officers  when 
you  talk  with  them;  how  you  handle 
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yourself  on  the  drill  field;  how  popu¬ 
lar  you  are  with  your  fellow  soldiers 
— not  being  a  glad-hander,  a  " win- 
friends  -  and  -  influence  -  people’  ’  boy, 
but  just  being  considered  a  "right 

guy-” 

If  you  can  go  through  all  these 
things  successfully,  you  may  get  a 
chance  to  become  an  officer.  But 
even  if  you  don’t,  there  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  satisfaction  in  doing  your  job 
well,  in  being  a  good  soldier. 

It  is  a  terrific  lesson  in  humility, 
discipline  and  self-control.  At  times 
it’s  annoying  (what  isn’t,  occasion¬ 
ally?),  but  if  you’re  really  educated, 
if  a  philosophy  of  life  means  more 
to  you  than  some  words  in  hifalutin’ 
books,  you’ll  like  the  Army. 


You  will  learn  to  appreciate  men 
for  what  they  are,  not  for  the  friends 
they  had  or  the  money  they  made. 
You  will  begin  to  learn  that  a  man 
is  not  less  of  a  man  because  he  can¬ 
not  read  Antigone  without  a  trot  or 
recite  from  memory  the  tenth  thesis 
in  advanced  psychology.  You  can 
learn  that  life  is  not  only  the  Junior 
Prom,  a  football  game,  getting  on 
the  Dean’s  list  or  reading  and  talking 
about  The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom. 
It’s  an  important  lesson.  You’ll  have 
a  lot  of  fun  learning  it. 

Remember  me  in  your  prayers  in 
Saint  Mary’s  Chapel.  And  say,  sol¬ 
dier,  God  guide  you,  and  good  luck ! 

,  > 

liKUt  I. 


To  he  Shadow 

A  shadow  walked  with  me  last  night 
And  whispered  of  the  days  long  gone. 

He  paused  to  talk  with  me  a  while  — 

His  voice  was  that  of  everyone. 

We  wandered  down  familiar  paths 
And  over  well-known  fields  and  lawn; 

But  then  he  left  to  climb  a  hill 
And  vanish  in  the  flaming  dawn. 

— W.  J.  Connolly 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THOUGHT 

By  KATHLEEN  ANN  BURKE 


T  HE  most  wonderful  thing  in  this 
whole,  wonderful  world  is  thought; 
and  the  greatest  joy  in  this  world  is 
thinking.  Thought  is  a  gift  from 
the  Divinity.  It  allows  us  to  share 
God’s  own  creative  power  as  we 
conceive  ideas, — ideas  of  anything, 
material  or  immaterial,  which  can  or 
do  exist.  Which  can  or  do  exist 
— that  to  me  is  the  most  marvelous 
thing  about  thought,  that  my  mind 
can  think  of  absolutely  everything 
without  boundaries  to  restrict  it. 
Happily,  my  mind  is  not  restricted 
to  present  time  and  space  as  is  my 
body. 

With  the  power  of  thought,  though 
my  body  be  confined  in  a  cell,  my 
mind  can  soar  as  high  as  God  Him¬ 
self,  and  leap  backward  through 
the  ages  and  ponder  the  actions  of 
all  men  from  the  very  first  years 
down  to  myself  living  at  the  present 
moment.  In  my  mind,  I  can  catch 
up  the  reflections  of  countless  other 
minds  with  the  same  yearnings,  the 
same  strivings,  the  same  doubts  and 
uncertainties  as  I  possess.  My  mind 
can  call  across  the  chasm  of  years 
and  find  inspiration  and  courage, 
and  laughter  and  truth  from  the 
thoughts  of  others. 

The  thoughts  given  expression  by 
Aristotle,  the  great  Greek  philoso¬ 
pher,  three  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  live  on  today,  for  thoughts 


are  more  enduring  than  marble. 
Aristotle  influenced  St.  Thomas  A- 
quinas,  whose  Summa  Theologica  is 
both  a  monument  and  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  Aquinas,  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  today  influencing  my  own 
thoughts  and  the  thoughts  of 
other  countless  millions.  Thom¬ 
as  a  Kempis,  a  monk  dwelling 
for  a  lifetime  in  the  cloister  of  Mt. 
St.  Agnes,  set  down  in  his  great 
book,  The  Imitation  of  Christ, 
thoughts  that  find  their  counter  re- 
verbrations  in  the  minds  of  people 
everywhere.  It  is  an  expression  of 
life  and  a  contribution  to  a  philoso¬ 
phy  of  life.  St.  Augustine  was  a 
bishop  of  a  small  town  in  North 
Africa,  but  his  mind,  his  voice  and 
his  pen  molded  the  life  of  succeed¬ 
ing  generations.  His  grand  philoso¬ 
phy  of  history,  The  City  of  God , 
which  contains  the  much  quoted  line, 
"Peace  is  the  tranquillity  of  order," 
became  the  manual  of  social  and 
political  ideals  for  a  thousand  years. 
Shakespeare’s  intimate  knowledge  of 
human  nature  has  made  his  writings 
endure  for  the  race  of  men  who  know 
that  human  nature  never  changes.  All 
of  these  men  had  a  subtle  and  in¬ 
tangible  facility  for  getting  beneath 
the  surface  of  life,  and  grasping 
with  the  fingers  of  consciousness  the 
traits  which  are  found  common  to 
the  Greek  slave  and  the  Spanish 
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diplomat,  the  lowly  monk  and  the 
sophisticated  man  of  the  world. 
They  did  their  own  thinking. 

According  to  the  Scholastics,  all 
our  ideas  or  concepts  originate,  in 
the  last  analysis,  from  our  experi¬ 
ence:  Nihil  est  in  intellectu  nisi  quod 
prius  fuerit  in  sensu.  But  we  do 
elaborate  the  data  of  experience  into 
ideas  by  abstraction,  reflection,  com¬ 
parison,  analysis,  synthesis  and  rea¬ 
soning — acts  of  a  spiritual  faculty, 
the  intellect.  The  human  mind  tran¬ 
scends  the  singular  concrete  objects 
of  direct  sense  experience.  In  the 
world  of  the  mind  we  live  alone — 
alone  with  our  thoughts.  We  are 
what  we  think.  We  are  as  old  as 
we  feel,  as  rich  or  as  poor  as  our 
imagination,  as  strong  as  our  faith, 
as  weak  as  our  fears.  It  is  these 
things  that  make  up  life  for  us;  it 
is  our  mind  that  makes  our  world, 
and  our  mind  is  what  we  make  it. 

And  it  is  only  in  our  thoughts  that 
we  are  really  free  men  as  created  by 
God.  We  can  think  as  we  will — 
answerable  only  to  God  Himself. 
We  can  think  beautiful  thoughts  or 
ugly  thoughts,  noble  thoughts  or  ig¬ 
noble  thoughts.  We  can  have 
thoughts  that  will  destroy  us,  the 
thinkers,  and  send  our  immortal 
souls  to  eternal  unhappiness,  or 
thoughts  that  will  attain  for  us  per¬ 
fect  happiness  for  eternity.  Eternal 
possession  of  perfect  happiness — 
how  much  that  ought  to  mean  to  us 
who  are  always  yearning  and  striv¬ 
ing  for  happiness  and  security,  grasp¬ 
ing  at  it  with  eager  hands  only  to 
have  it  snatched  from  us.  Earthly 


security  and  happiness  are  such  tenu¬ 
ous,  fragile,  evanescent  things. 

We  are  free  to  think — but  do  we 
think?  Has  the  spread  of  know¬ 
ledge  made  possible  by  modern  in¬ 
ventions  increased  our  capacity  for 
original  thinking  or  lowered  it?  I 
believe  that,  from  sheer  necessity  and 
comparative  isolation,  people,  yes¬ 
terday,  must  have  been  forced  to  do 
their  own  thinking  more  often  than 
we,  today.  Doubtless,  their  store  of 
facts  and  up-to-the-minute  informa¬ 
tion  was  minute  in  comparison  to 
ous;  but  what  of  their  possession  of 
original  thoughts  and  ideas?  Is  not 
a  personal  thought  on  a  fact  more 
important  than  a  fact? 

Today,  the  thoughts  of  most 
people  are  handed  to  them  by  news¬ 
paper  columnists,  radio  commenta¬ 
tors,  authors  of  best-sellers  and  edi¬ 
tors  of  digest  magazines  and  pictorial 
papers.  The  thinking  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  daily  life  of  the 
people  is  done  for  them.  A  few  men 
reason  and  come  to  conclusions,  and 
their  conclusions  are  shared  by  the 
millions.  And  the  millions  are  well 
satisfied  because  they  always  have 
the  comforting  reassurance  that  when 
they  express  a  thought  it  is  shared  by 
the  thousands  or  millions  of  others 
who  buy  the  same  periodicals,  read 
the  same  books  or  listen  to  the  same 
radio  programs. 

Just  as  one  selects  a  coat  in  a 
department  store  from  those  offered 
for  selection,  some  people  select  the 
most  appealing  opinion  from  the 
current  stock  of  opinions  on  art, 
music,  manners,  morals,  education, 
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political  economy  or  philosophy. 
Rightly  they  label  the  coat:  “my 
coat”;  but  erroneously  they  label  the 
opinion:  “my  opinion.”  It  matters 
little  who  fashions  the  coat  one 
wears;  but  it  matters  immensely  who 
fashions  the  opinions  one  lives  by. 
For  infinitely  more  important  than 
the  shade  and  fitness  of  a  coat  is 
the  shade  of  expression  and  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  a  thought  on  which  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  man’s  life  is  based. 

Truths  we  discover  by  observing, 
considering  and  comparing  are  of 
more  value  to  us  than  truths  given 
to  us.  For  not  only  have  we  the  de¬ 
lightful  thrill  of  the  discoverer  when 
we  stumble  upon  a  truth  after  pa¬ 
tient  pondering,  but  we  retain  it 
longer  because  it  has  become  almost 
indelibly  impressed  on  our  memories. 
Original  thought  has  a  most  power¬ 
ful  effect  on  the  thinker.  One  orig¬ 
inal  thought,  one  truth  discovered, 
the  product  of  a  person’s  own  imag¬ 
ination,  experience,  reminiscence, 
comparison  and  reasoning  power  has 
been  enough  to  change  the  whole 
course  of  a!  man’s  life.  St.  Ignatius, 
his  leg  injured,  was  forced,  from 
sheer  boredom,  to  read  thought- 
provoking  books  and  he  thought. 
And  he  asked  himself  who  he  was 
and  why  he  was  here  and  where 
he  was  going.  He  meditated  on  the 
mystery  of  life,  and  with  the  answer 
to  his  soul’s  questionings  came  the 
Jesuit  Order. 

We  think  about  innumerable 
things,  and  we  should  remember  not 
merely  the  things  that  crowd  upon 
our  minds  at  the  moment  but  the 


way  in  which  the  acts  of  our  lives 
are  wrought  into  a  chain  that  never 
ends.  We  should  blend  the  dictates 
of  our  mind  with  the  feelings  of  the 
heart.  We  should  touch  our  reason 
with  emotion,  and  our  emotion  will 
be  touched  with  reason.  We  should 
not  split  up  our  lives  into  little 
compartments'  caring  only  for  a  few 
things,  thinking  only  a  few  thoughts; 
we  should  let  the  stream  of  our  life 
flow  wide  and  free. 

As  someone  said,  “Today,  we  are 
what  we  thought  yesterday;  and  to¬ 
morrow,  we  will  be  what  we  were 
thinking  today.”  Such  is  the  magni¬ 
ficent  and  dreadful  power  of  thought. 

Today,  our  world — chaotic,  torn 
by  strife,  disturbed  by  conflicting 
ideologies,  disordered  by  hate  and 
greed  and  violence — is  what  we,  as 
nations,  were  thinking  yesterday, 
the  yesterday  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  the  “Roaring  Twenties” 
— the  “Roaring  Twenties”  of  sel¬ 
fishness  and  cynicism,  of  license  and 
wild  self-expression,  of  false  phi¬ 
losophies,  and  lust  for  power  and 
luxury.  And  tomorrow,  the  tomor¬ 
row  when  the  Second  World  War 
must  end,  will  be  what  we  as  nations 
are  thinking  today  as  we  fight.  Are 
we  thinking  of  peace  with  justice? 
Are  we  thinking  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  and  the  dignity  and  in¬ 
alienable  rights  of  all  men  every¬ 
where?  Or  are  we  thinking  of  re¬ 
venge  and  power  and  luxury  and  a 
world  ruled  by  man-made  laws  with 
a  total  disregard  of  God’s  laws? 
Are  we,  the  common  men  who  fight 
and  sweat  and  die,  shaping  our  own 
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thoughts  and  thus  shaping  our  own 
tomorrow  in  which  we  will  have  to 
live?  Or  are  we  being  swept  along, 
unthinking  lumps  of  humanity,  in  the 
flood  of  world  misery  and  chaos?  I 
wonder — and  I  fear  tomorrow.  For 
I  know  that  which  we  are  fighting 
against,  but  I  wonder  sometimes 
what  we  are  fighting  for. 

Yet  there  are  some  who  think 
today,  and  they  thought  yesterday. 
I  wonder  what  they  think.  I  wonder 
what  thoughts  Stalin  thinks  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  his  Slavic  mind; 
and  Hirohito  and  Churchill  and 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  And  what  does 
Hitler  think  today?  We  know  what 
he  thought  yesterday;  it  is  all  written 
dov/n  for  us  in  Meirt  Kempf.  How 
powerful  an  instrument  for  evil  were 
this  one  man’s  thoughts!  They 
changed  the  map  and  they  changed 
the  world. 

But  more  powerful  can  be  the 
thought  of  America,  the  thought  as 
expressed  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
the  Four  Freedoms.  When  war 
planes  stop  flying  and  tanks  stop 
rolling  and  guns  cease  firing,  then 
will  begin  the  most  important  battle 
of  the  world:  the  battle  which  will 
be  waged  at  the  peace  conference 
and  which  will  decide  the  kind  of 
a  world  in  which  we  will  live — the 
kind  of  a  world  for  which  countless 
will  have  died. 

Yesterday,  there  was  a  peace  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  voice  of  God’s  represen¬ 
tative  on  earth  was  denied  a  hearing: 
his  thoughts  denied  expression.  And 
today,  we  are  at  war.  Tomorrow, 


we  will  have  another  peace  meeting 
— and  I  wonder  will  they  listen  then  ? 
Will  the  thought  of  a  Pope  help 
to  rebuild  the  world,  or  the  thought 
of  the  Bureaucrats?  An  ambassador 
of  God  or  an  ambassador  of  hate? 
As  we  fight  today,  let  us  think  a  little 
of  tomorrow’s  world,  the  world  for 
which  we  are  fighting.  What  kind 
of  a  world  is  it  going  to  be?  Let 
our  thoughts  help  fashion  the  kind 
of  a  world  we  want  it  to  be — a 
world  of  social  justice  and  the  Four 
Freedoms  —  a  world  in  which,  as 
President  Roosevelt  said,  “The  spirit 
of  Christ  shall  rule  the  hearts  of 
men  and  of  nations.” 

As  for  the  world  of  the  mind  in 
which  we  live  alone,  let  us  have 
courage  and  humility  and  laughter 
and  love  of  truth  in  our  world. 
Courage  is  a  thought  before  it  is  a 
deed,  and  the  quiet  courage  of  the 
lives  of  multitudes  of  people  makes 
a  nation  great.  The  battlefield  of 
war  is  not  for  all  of  us.  For  most 
of  us  there  is  the  quieter  battlefield 
of  peace,  the  courage  of  silent  hours, 
in  solitary  places,  the  brave  decisions 
that  must  be  made  alone.  We  must 
face  life  with  courage  and  with 
laughter. 

If  we  would  learn  of  laughter  we 
should  read  Chesterton  who  said, 
“I  never  laughed  in  all  my  life  as  1 
shall  laugh  at  death.”  And  Chester¬ 
ton  believed,  too,  that  there  must  be 
laughter  on  the  secret  face  of  God. 

Let  us  have  faith  and  optimism. 
The  truth  is  that  the  world  is  so 
wonderful  that  it  surpasses  all  under- 
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standing.  Life  is  hard  to  believe; 
a  seed  is  hard  to  believe  and  ‘all  the 
beauty  that  grows  out  of  it.  There 
are  many  things  beyond  our  under¬ 
standing,  but  we -know  the  way  we 
have  come  and  we  know  the  way  we 
go.  So  let  us  be  optimistic  and  hope¬ 
ful.  There  are  pessimists  every¬ 
where,  despairing  of  humanity,  be¬ 
lieving  in  the  doom  of  all  things; 
but  the  faith  that  is  based  on  reason 


refuses  to  be  mocked  and  to  be  told 
that  life  is  an  empty  dream. 

We  know  differently;  and  we 
know  that  some  day  we  will  stand 
face  to  face  with  the  Creator  of  this 
wonderful  world  of  ours  and  that 
is  the  most  wonderful  thought  of  all. 
For  once,  the  world  and  we,  human 
beings,  were  but  a  thought — a  futuri- 
bile  non  purum — in  the  mind  of 
God. 


Omniscience 

Don’t  you  suppose 
God  knows 
Who’s  right? 

Who’s  wrong? 

Who’s  weak? 

Who’s  strong? 

Who’s  good? 

Who’s  bad? 

Who’s  happy? 

Who’s  sad? 

Whom  to  bless 
In  His  Name? 

Whom  to  punish? 
Whom  to  blame  ? 

Don’t  you  suppose 
God  knows? 

— Eamon  McDonough 
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The  Witch  of  Louisburg  Square 

By  F.  R.  TANGHERLINI 


I 

F  one  were  to  survey  Beacon  FI  ill 
from  the  cupola  of  the  State  House, 
he  would  soon  find  his  eyes  linger¬ 
ing  fondly  on  the  cobblestoned 
remnant  of  Boston’s  former  Athenic 
glory — Louisburg  Square.  The  his¬ 
torian,  poet  and  novelist  have  all 
found  inspiration  in  admiring  what, 
to  the  hurried  glance,  seems  only  an 
oval  of  ground,  with  a  few  statues 
and  trees  in  the  center  and  quaint 
brick  houses  with  brownstone  por¬ 
tals  surrounding  it.  But  those  who 
gaze  with  "contemplation’s  sober 
eye”  see  the  precipitation  of  men 
and  times:  those  little  iron  rungs 
on  the  doorsteps,  symbols  of  former 
prudence;  and  those  badly  chipped 
stone  lions,  symbols  of  former 
power. 

It  is  thus  always  in  man’s  ex¬ 
istence:  at  first,  burning  with  the 
flame  of  ambition  and  nourished 
with  the  fuel  of  will,  he  hurls  him¬ 
self  at  the  mighty  task  of  turning 
desolation  and  disorder  into  the 
mighty  and  carefully  planned  edifices 
of  civilization.  But  soon  his  fickle 
mind  tires  of  its  work,  loses  itself 
in  the  realm  of  reflection  and  re¬ 
morse,  and  just  as  swiftly  as  they 
were  reared,  so  too  do  they  disinte¬ 
grate — these  once  proud  battlements 
of  accomplishment. 


That  ancient  group  of  people 
who  call  themselves  the  "Louisburg 
Square  Society”  have  not  passed 
away,  however,  for  they  are  like 
those  stone  lions  with  their  chipped 
noses — whose  power  and  majesty  lie 
in  their  appearance  rather  than  in 
their  ability;  they  command,  not  by 
virtue  of  what  they  are,  but  what 
they  seem  to  be.  For  the  society, 
composed  of  the  elite  of  Beacon 
Hill,  has,  for  the  past  forty  years, 
experienced  the  unpleasant  sensation 
of  ossification.  No  longer  have  new 
laws  or  statutes  been  enacted;  indeed, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  regard 
that  which  has  happened  as  conse¬ 
crated,  and  that  which  happens  of 
little  consequent.  It  is  in  reality  a 
society  that  has  forgotten  why  it 
exists,  but  does  not  dare  to  destroy 
itself.  Amidst  this  decadent  group, 
however,  arose  the  censorious  voice 
of  one  member  whom  they  all  had 
regarded  as  a  reformer  without  re¬ 
straint. 

The  cause  of  this  "new-awaken¬ 
ing”  was  Miss  Hope  Argrove,  an  old, 
stately  dame  who  had  not  grown 
mellow  with  either  her  age  or  her 
surroundings.  Nearly  twenty  years 
ago  she  had  conceived  the  idea  that 
Louisburg  Square  would  bear  watch¬ 
ing;  and  so,  when  the  summer 
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months  brought  their  warm,  balmy 
winds  from  the  Charles,  and  grass 
filled  the  little,  iron-fenced  oval 
park  that  is  situated  in  the  center 
of  the  square,  promptly  at  nine 
o’clock,  the  small,  white-frocked 
figure  of  Miss  Argrove  could  be  seen 
unlatching  the  iron  gate  into  the 
park.  She  would  then  stroll  with 
her  cloth  valise  and  portable  chair; 
and  after  selecting  the  coziest  spot, 
would  sit  down  and  read  until  the 
heat  of  the  sun  and  the  pangs  in 
her  stomach  told  her  it  was  noon. 

The  books  she  read  were  full  of 
the  tales  of  the  old  alchemists  and  of 
black  magic,  while  others  bore  titles 
like  Ritualism  Dethroned,  works 
that  had  flashed  into  the  literary  and 
theological  world  only  to  be  lost 
among  the  ever  piling  leaves  of  dis¬ 
belief  and  false  creeds.  How  care¬ 
ful  was  she,  in  reading  these,  her 
favorite  volumes,  to  mark  with  slips 
of  paper  every  passage  she  had  not 
noticed  before,  or  to  make  some 
vigorous  comment  on  the  already, 
well-penciled  margins. 

Yet  if  she  was  careful  and  pre¬ 
cise  as  a  scholar,  she  was  even  more 
so  as  the  "Keeper  of  the  Park."  The 
"rude,  ill-bred,  noisy"  boys  from  the 
West  End,  in  passing  across  Beacon 
Hill  on  their  way  to  the  Boston 
Common,  found  it  rather  delightful, 
as  well  as  convenient,  to  walk 
through  Louisburg  Square.  And  so 
when  Miss  Argrove  would  be  deeply 
engrossed  with  her  infamous  litera¬ 
ture,  some  little  gamin,  clad  in  dun¬ 
garees,  would  decide  to  climb  into 
the  park,  despite  the  prohibition 


printed  on  the  sign,  and  execute  the 
action  with  as  much  noise  as  the 
lungs  of  a  sixty-five  pound  child  are 
able  to  support. 

Startled  from  her  reveries,  Miss 
Argrove  would  grab  her  parasol, 
wave  it  wildly  around  her  head,  and 
threaten  dire  calamities  on  the  little 
head  of  the  "rude  barbarian  who 
dared  trespass  on  these  sacred 
grounds."  Usually  the  violator  es¬ 
caped  unscathed  and  would  taunt 
her,  as  he  fled  down  Mt.  Vernon  St., 
with  "Old  Lady  Witch";  a  name 
which  contrived  to  make  her  go  into 
paroxysms  of  denouncements  on  this 
era  of  infancy  and  injustice. 

Whenever  the  violator  was  ap¬ 
prehended,  she  would  lead  him  by 
his  collar  over  to  her  chair  and 
question  him  about  his  family  and 
his  "general  relations  with  society." 
And  if  the  trembling  culprit  experi¬ 
enced  difficulty  with  his  answers, 
she  would  fill  him  up  with  choco¬ 
lates  and  sweetmeats,  until  the  little 
ragged  one,  lost  in  the  ecstacy  of 
sugar  and  peppermints,  responded 
to  all  her  questions  as  though  hypno¬ 
tized.  Such  odd  treatment  of  the 
trespassers  soon  gained  her  great 
admiration  among  the  various  groups 
until,  in  the  course  of  years,  the 
traditions  transmitted  from  boy  to 
boy,  made  it  almost  sacreligious  to 
climb  "her"  fence  or  bellow  in  the 
Square;  and,  except  on  July  4th,  or 
Halloween,  Louisburg  Square  was 
filled  with  that  solitude  and  air  of 
solemnity  which  age  seems  to  merit 
for  its  respectability. 

Every  noon,  she  terminated  her 
duties  as  the  "keeper"  and  then, 
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after  depositing  her  valise  and  chair 
in  her  room  on  Chestnut  Street,  she 
would  stroll  about  the  Common  ’‘to 
whet  her  appetite”;  lunch  (at  the 
Colonial  Dining  Room  on  Charles 
Street,  where  all  the  old  ladies  of 
Beacon  Hill  gather  together  to  have 
their  noonday  repast,  and  talk  over 
the  events  in  the  worlds  of  art,  poli¬ 
tics  and  religion.  As  most  of  them 
were  chronic  sufferers  from  one  ail¬ 
ment  or  another,  the  greater  part  of 
their  time  was  spent  in  talking 
rather  than  in  eating;  and  Miss  Ar- 
grove,  considering  herself  to  be  the 
more  informed  of  the  group,  would 
preside  over  these  discussions  with 
all  the  severity  and  wisdom  of  a 
Samuel  Johnson.  Whenever  a  “mem¬ 
ber”  would  quote  a  passage  from  a 
current  novel  or  even  from  classical 
literature,  she  was  almost  certain  to 
be  corrected  by  the  meticulous  Miss 
Argrove  in  this  fashion:  “Elizabeth, 
I  distinctly  remember  reading  that 
passage,  and  it  does  not  read  as 
you  have  quoted  it.”  As  her  author¬ 
ity  arose  more  from  intrinsicalities 
rather  than  external  opinions,  she 
was  never  voted  out  of  the  office 
of  chairman  which  she  had  assumed 
without  opposition.  The  rest  of  the 
afternoon  she  would  spend  in  town, 
shopping  around  at  different  depart¬ 
ment  stores;  or,  more  commonly, 
searching  through  the  dusty  confines 
of  secondhand  book  stores,  trying  to 
relieve  the  emptiness  of  this  life  by 
finding  solace  in  the  universes  of 
unreality  which  the  printed  page 
creates.  Poor,  lonesome  creature, 
wandering  aimlessly  through  the 
crowds  of  Washington  Street,  envy¬ 


ing  those  who  had  something  to  do 
and  some  place  to  go;  if  only  she 
could  have  realized  that  those  hurry¬ 
ing  people  with  their  air  of  business 
and  importance,  knew  not  where 
they  were  going  either. 

In  the  evening  she  would  return 
to  her  room  and  spend  the  night 
in  copying  passages  into  her  note¬ 
books,  looking  fondly  over  the  pic¬ 
tures  in  her  albums,  or  playing  the 
flute;  and  though  she  had  not  the 
talent  of  her  youth,  she  played  with 
so  much  feeling  and  enthusiasm, 
that  pedestrians  would  murmur 
words  of  approval  to  each  other  as 
they  passed  by,  and  sometimes  even 
pause  to  listen  with  great  delight  to 
the  plaintive,  trilling  tones  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  melancholy  flute. 

Her  room  had  experienced  all 
the  decorations  and  alterations  that 
the  fancy  of  an  old  maid  can  arouse. 
Its  high  ceilings  and  sombre-colored 
wall  paper  of  violet  roses,  inter¬ 
woven  with  gray  thorns,  indicated  an 
atmosphere  of  tragedy,  nay,  even 
mortal  anguish.  While  the  countless 
pictures  of  death  and  suffering,  like 
Dore’s  illustrations  of  the  “Inferno” 
and  the  “Bridge  of  Sighs,”  con¬ 
firmed  the  idea  that  here  was  the 
sanctum,  if  not  the  prison,  of  a 
tortured  mind  and  a  tired  heart.  The 
hundreds  of  old  volumes  that  lay  on 
the  varnished  floor  proclaimed  that 
here  the  past  reigned  and  the  future 
was  ignored, 

For  age  was  everywhere : — 

And  everywhere  piled  high; 

Like  mountains  piled  on  mountains , 
That  reach  into  the  sky. 
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Even  the  dusty  windows,  that  sur¬ 
veyed  the  street  from  a  high  pros¬ 
pect,  were  antagonistic  to  the  light 
of  today.  Indeed,  the  sun's  beams, 
tired  of  the  opposition  they  en¬ 
countered,  no  longer  entered  the 
room,  so  that  the  dampness  which 
one  Ends  floating  through  barricaded 
mansions,  filled  the  atmosphere  and 
coated  everything  with  its  musty 
touch. 

Whenever  she  played  the  flute  in 
the  evenings,  she  would  open  the 
windows  wide,  move  her  chair  close 
to  the  sill,  and  unmindful  of  the 
notes  that  escaped  her  instrument, 
look  towards  the  sky,  and  as  each 
star  slowly  brought  its  light  into 
view,  her  music  would  rise  in  pitch 
and  volume  until  the  room  rever¬ 
berated  with  the  screaming  sounds 
and  the  ear  could  no  longer  endure 
the  fantastic  vibrations.  The  music 
would  then  fade  rapidly  into  the 
sounds  of  some  distant  steamboat’s 
whistle,  or  the  chimes  of  a  far  off 
steeple,  until  it  vanished  slowly  like 
the  echo  of  taps  in  a  mountain  re¬ 
treat,  that  clings  to  every  branch  and 
rustles  off  into  sleep  and  eternity. 

Yet  she  would  experience  no 
peaceful  repose  of  the  soul  with 
these  last  unhappy  notes;  instead, 
overcome  with  some  strange  emotion, 
she  would  burst  into  tears  and  throw 
herself  upon  the  bed  crying  for 
mercy  and  for  peace. 

II 

Looking  at  a  face  wrinkled  with 
strifes  and  sorrows  of  living,  one 
cannot  imagine  it  as  the  smooth,  soft 
countenance  of  the  merry  maiden. 


Who  can  say  that  that  shrunken 
visage,  full  of  expression  yet  signify¬ 
ing  no  one  thing,  could  have  experi¬ 
enced  romance  and  love,  or  laughter 
and  gaiety,  nay,  could  once  have  gig¬ 
gled  in  childish  glee  at  some  trifle 
that  stuck  its  fancy  ? 

Thus  does  the  withered  crone 
gazing  in  her  glass  exclaim;  “Art 
thou  the  same,  happy  person  who 
listened  to  fiery  proclamations  of 
passion  and  emotion?  Or  art  thou 
rather  the  empty  hulk  of  a  once 
proud  vessel,  cast  upon  the  sands 
to  rot  and  warp  beneath  the  un¬ 
merciful  sun,  until  some  crash¬ 
ing  wave  scatters  thy  skeleton 
along  the  burning  shore?’’  So  are 
the  tears  forever  falling  for  those 
who  know  only  the  passions  of  the 
senses  and  not  those  of  the  soul. 

The  Dame  of  Chestnut  Street 
had  undergone  some  unfortunate  ex¬ 
periences  in  her  youth. 

During  her  college  days,  Hope  had 
displayed  an  extraordinary  talent  for 
music  and  literature,  indeed,  in  what¬ 
ever  field  of  endeavor  to  which  she 
had  applied  herself,  her  success  was 
rapid  and  astonishing.  She  dazzled  all 
who  set  eyes  upon  her.  Soft,  friendly 
blue  eyes  that  always  had  a  merry 
twinkle  —  though  rapidly  provoked 
to  tears  —  long  chestnut  hair,  where¬ 
in  one  saw,  under  the  drowsy  rays 
of  the  moon,  a  strand  of  gold  inter¬ 
woven  among  threads  of  brown. 

And  when  she  walked  the  birds 
would  sing, 

And  fly  into  her  hand, 

’Twas  soft  and  white,  and  feather 
light, 

— Ah  fairest  in  the  land! 
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Thrust  into  a  sphere  of  sagacity 
and  well-knit  experience,  Hope  soon 
discovered  that  to  retain  her  place 
she  must  apply  herself  entirely  to 
studies  which  rapidly  drained  her 
vitality  and  left  her  feeling  dis¬ 
couraged  with  life.  Beautiful 
maiden  meant  to  adorn  nature;  to 
chase  butterflies  across  meadows, 
breathe  the  perfumes  of  the  lilacs 
and  the  evergreen,  and  in  the  even¬ 
ings  dance  in  the  village  square  to 
the  tune  of  some  rustic’s  fiddle. 
Alas,  poor  creature,  wasting  herself 
away  in  the  dusty  corner  of  some 
library,  pouring  over  ponderous  vol¬ 
umes  whose  yellow,  crumbled  pages 
exclaimed, — "I  am  old  and  withered, 
why  breathe  upon  me  fair  one,  when 
thou  hast  but  little  breath  to  spare?” 

And  so  without  any  guiding  hand 
(her  parents  had  been  lost  at  sea 
when  she  was  only  four)  to  steer 
her  across  the  rough  waters  in  the 
straits  that  confront  those  who 
would  sail  far  out  in  the  Ocean  of 
Knowledge.  Hope  continued  to  study 
until  she  experienced  a  nervous 
breakdown  and  had  to  be  confined 
in  a  sanatorium.  Her  recovery  proved 
to  be  very  slow,  and  indeed  was 
retarded  by  the  despondency  with 
which  she  regarded  her  present  state 
of  being,  unable,  as  she  told  one  of 
her  friends,  "to  read  a  serious  book, 
or  play  a  passage  on  the  flute.” 

Finally,  after  dwelling  for  nearly 
seven  years  in  a  state  of  "perpetual 
solitude  and  remorse,”  she  was  once 
again  able  to  resume  her  place  in 
the  world.  For  a  while  she  had  the 
life  of  complete  abandonment,  and 
scarcely  a  party  in  Boston  could  be 


held  without  the  "charming  Miss 
Argrove.”  And  as  she  had  not  lost 
her  beauty  in  the  sanatorium,  but 
only  her  youthful  spirit,  she  was 
soon  beset  on  all  sides  by  love- 
crazed  suitors.  This  was  the  tran¬ 
sition  complete;  from  the  period  of 
"thou  art  great”  to  that  of,  "I  am 
great.”  What  a  harsh  and  exacting 
toll  does  nature  extract  from  those 
who  abuse  her  gifts  in  their  youth! 

Although  Hope  delighted  in  the 
company  of  these  flaming  admirers 
she  felt  herself  too  independent  to 
be  dominated  by  these  unstable 
minds.  And  gradually,  therefore,  her 
courtiers  dwindled  in  number  until 
only  a  young  doctor  of  thirty  was  left. 
He  had  proved  very  obstinate  and 
expressed  his  love  so  violently  that 
Hope  was  certain  of  his  affection. 
Nevertheless,  not  wishing  to  put  her¬ 
self  under  the  domination  of 
another,  she  refused  his  proposal. 
And  he,  believing  that  she  con¬ 
sidered  herself  too  good  for  him, 
was  overcome  with  rage,  and  leav¬ 
ing  her  he  said,  "Grow  old  and 
lonely  in  your  freedom,  dwell  in 
your  self-contained  world;  but  re¬ 
member  this  when  you  wince  as  your 
first  gray  hair  appears:  that  freedom 
is  not  a  thing  of  segregation,  not 
something  to  be  acquired  by  inaction. 
Rather  it  is  the  happiness  that  arises 
out  of  living  together  and  enjoying 
together  the  things  that  are  presented 
to  use  in  this  life.  Some  impose 
upon  themselves  a  hermit’s  exist¬ 
ence  for  they  desire  to  meditate  with 
God  and  contemplate  His  Works; 
they  are  to  be  commended.  But 
those  who  have  no  reason  for  seek- 
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in g  solitude  but  selfishness,  soon  dis¬ 
cover  that  their  motive  is  but  an 
empty,  uninteresting  companion  to 
grow  old  with.” 

These  words,  however,  echoed 
harmlessly  through  her  mind,  for  the 
life  of  "learned  controversy”  at 
afternoon  tea  and  lectures  in  music, 
seemed  to  comprise  for  her  the 
epitome  of  true  happiness.  But  as 
the  years  gradually  stacked  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  shelf,  and  events 
began  to  be  remembered  rather  than 
anxiously  awaited,  a  consciousness  of 
what  the  young  doctor  had  meant  be¬ 
gan  to  arouse  itself  within  her  mind. 
And,  ere  long,  the  feeling  of  frus¬ 
tration  began  to  weave  its  hideous 
garment  of  unrest  about  her.  Soon, 
too,  little  superstitions  began  to  make 
their  way  into  her  once  impervious 
mind,  while  clouds  of  doubts  dark¬ 
ened  the  sky  of  surety. 

To  combat  this  feeling  of  unrest 
she  read  more  thoroughly  and  widely 
of  the  pragmatic  literature  that  had 
started  circulating  at  this  time. 
The  mysteries  of  life  would  not 
be  denied.  Mythology  and  al¬ 
chemy  were  also  included  in  her 
reading  program.  In  college  she  had 
laughed  at  "Faust,”  holding  the 
devil  in  contempt  and  ridicule  before 
some  of  her  more  devout  school¬ 
mates.  Now,  however,  a  clearer  con¬ 
ception  of  what  was  meant  by  sell¬ 
ing  one’s  soul  to  the  devil  was 
stimulated,  and  fear,  which  she  for¬ 
merly  attributed  to  a  lack  of  will 
power,  now  filled  her  very  step  with 
terror. 

The  darkness  once  had  aroused 
her  to  poetry  and  sweet  contempla¬ 


tion;  but  now,  she  felt  within  the 
currents  of  the  liquid  evening,  the 
phantoms  of  hate  and  revenge  come 
swirling  by,  trying  to  clutch  her  into 
destruction  with  them.  The  moon 
and  stars  seemed  to  mock  her  with 
their  gleaming  and  twinkling  radi¬ 
ance  and  when  they  appeared,  she 
would  try  to  drown  out  their  "trem¬ 
ulous  cadence”  of  illumination  with 
the  jugged  melodies  of  her  flute.  But 
all  in  vain! 

In  the  latter  part  of  August  in 
1934,  she  disappeared,  and  since 
then  no  word  as  to  whether  she  is 
dead  or  alive  has  ever  been  received. 
Her  disappearance  had  an  air  of 
a  mystery  about  it,  for  that  very 
evening  several  people  remembered 
hearing  her  habitual  flute  serenade. 
Indeed,  her  room  was  found  to  be 
undisturbed  as  far  as  could  be  de¬ 
termined;  while  her  diary,  though  it 
brought  forth  a  clearer  realization  of 
her  character,  gave  no  evidence  of 
her  enigmatical  departure. 

To  the  children,  who  regarded 
her  as  a  funny  old  lady  with  "moun¬ 
tains  of  candy,”  her  absence  brought 
forth  all  sorts  of  conjectures  as  to 
the  cause.  Some,  confused  with  the 
story  of  Hansel  and  Gretel,  declared 
she  was  a  Witch  in  disguise,  and 
that  they  had  seen  her  silhouetted 
against  the  moon,  riding  her  parasol 
across  the  skies.  While  others  de¬ 
clared  that  she  was  only  a  dream, 
which  melted  away  when  the  lights 
were  turned  on.  But  none  really 
knew. 

Those  who  forsake  this  world 
to  seek  out  truth  depart  in  a  gust 
of  wind,  and  more  quickly  than  the 
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twinkle  of  a  star.  They  do  not 
pause  to  say  adieu,  lest  they  should 
have  to  bid  Eternity,  likewise,  adieu. 
How  pitiful  that  one  so  old  should 
have  to  start  anew  saying, 


My  experience  is  for  naught , 
1  am  but  a  child  that  must 
learn  anew  the  lessons  that 
were  once  given  to  me . 


Yet  sometimes  as  I  walk  along 
Chestnut  Street  in  the  twilight,  as 
the  last  rays  of  the  sun  dance  merrily 
with  the  shades  of  night  in  the 
western  sky,  the  scarcely  audible 
sounds  of  a  harp  seem  to  emanate 
from  all  the  whispering  trees  and 
tranquil-looking  houses.  And  they 
are  not  the  strains  of  a  battling  soul, 
but  those  of  one  who  has  found 
Peace. 


ON  SCHOOLS 

In  the  atmosphere  of  St.  Paul’s  is  found  little  echo  of  the 
dogma  of  the  Headmaster  of  Christ’s  Hospital.  "Boy!  The 
school  is  your  father.  Boy!  The  school  is  your  mother!’’ 
Nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  any  Pauline  been  known  to  desire 
the  substitution  of  the  august  abstraction  for  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  his  own  people.  Friendships  formed  in  this  school 
have  a  continual  reference  to  home  life,  nor  can  a  boy  possibly 
have  a  friend  long  without  making  the  acquaintance  and  feeling 
the  influence  of  his  parents  and  his  surroundings  .  .  .  The 
boys’  own  amusements  and  institutions,  the  school  sports,  the 
school  clubs,  the  school  magazine,  are  patronized  by  the  masters, 
but  they  are  originated  and  managed  by  the  boys.  The  play- 
hours  of  the  boys  are  left  to  their  several  pleasures,  whether 
physical  or  intellectual,  nor  have  any  foolish  observations  about 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  being  won  on  the  cricket-field,  or  such 
rather  unmeaning  oracles,  yet  succeeded  in  converting  the  boys’ 
amusements  into  a  compulsory  gymnastic  lesson.  The  boys 
are,  within  reasonable  limits,  free. 

— G.  K.  Chesterton 
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PFC.  William  S.  Caldwell 
Co.  A,  Room  200 
Headquarters  S.  C.  S.  U.  1189 
Army  Specialized  Training  Unit 
St.  Mary’s  Hall,  Boston  College 
Chestnut  Hill  67,  Mass. 


Christmas  Eve 

Dear  Family: 

It’s  Christmas  Eve  here  on  the 
Heights,  and  a  very  beautiful  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  too.  From  my  corner  room 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  small 
twin  lakes  and  the  city  of  Boston 
the  world  shines  silver.  The  fresh 
snow  shines  silver  under  an  almost- 
full  moon  that  shines  silver.  And 
the  snow  trims  everything — ground, 
trees,  lake,  building  roofs — with  its 
silver.  Tonight  is  clear,  so  clear  stars 
seem  as  near  as  Christmas  lights 
across  the  Reservoir.  But  the  stars 
are  brighter, — as  diamond-gleamy  as 
they  should  be  on  Christmas  Eve. 

St.  Mary’s  Hall  is  still  tonight, 
still  as  the  house  in  "  ’Twas  the  Night 
Before  Christmas.”  Most  of  the  fel¬ 
lows  are  gone  to  their  families  if 
their  families  are  near;  or  to  strange, 
friendly  families  who  are  lonely  for 
boys  to  replace  their  sons;  or  just 
out — to  a  movie,  a  reception  or  a 
party. 

I  could  be  with  them,  but  it  didn’t 
seem  right  to  go  out.  Christmas  Eve 
any  place  but  home  isn’t  Christmas 
Eve.  So  I  decided  to  remain  here  in 
this  beautiful  lonely  stillness.  I’m 
with  you  around  our  Christmas  tree, 
spiritually  at  least.  I  can  even  see 
you. 


Mother,  you’re  on  the  davenport 
knitting.  Dad  is  in  his  armchair,  the 
funny  old  worn  one  he  won’t  let  you 
get  rid  of.  And  he’s  smoking.  Marian 
is  on  the  floor  near  her  phonograph, 
with  "White  Christmas”  sounding 
through  the  room.  Sandra?  She’s 
probably  touching  and  shaking  the 
packages  under  the  tree,  trying  to  dis¬ 
cover  what’s  in  them. 

Remember  some  of  those  wonder¬ 
ful  Christmases  we’ve  spent  to¬ 
gether  ?  The  first  one  I  can  remember, 
when  my  eyes  nearly  popped  out 
staring  at  the  brilliant  lights.  The  one 
when  Sandra  was  little  more  than 
a  year  old  and  she  tried  to  eat  the 
ornaments  that  gleamed  on  the 
Christmas  tree;  and  when  I  nearly 
went  crazy  with  joy  over  a  new  set 
of  toy  soldiers  and  two  boxes  of 
Lincoln  logs.  I  gloried  in  playing 
war  then.  Now  I’m  sick  of  it,  not 
only  for  my  own  sake  but  for  the 
World’s. 

There  was  that  miserable  Christ¬ 
mas  I  spent  in  bed  with  pneumonia. 
You  didn’t  get  any  sleep  that  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  Mother,  did  you?  If  it 
hadn’t  been  for  you  and  old  Dr. 
James,  I  probably  wouldn’t  be  here 
now. 

Then,  for  a  couple  of  Christmases, 
I  forgot  that  Christmas  meant  home, 
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and  family,  and  God.  That  was  when 
I  was  high-school  foolish.  I’m  glad 
that  stage  didn’t  last  long.  Being 
away  from  you  at  college  made  me 
realize  how  foolish  I’d  been  to  waste 
a  single  moment  of  Christmas  Eve 
without  you. 

And  now  that  millions  of  us  in 
the  "armed  forces"  are  away  from 
other  millions  of  you  at  home, 
Christmas  seems  to  mean  more  than 
ever  before.  Christmas  time  is  home 
time,  more  than  any  other  time. 
We  all  wish  we  could  be  home,  and 
it  makes  us  more  determined  than 
ever  to  end  the  war — to  end  it  so 
that  we  can  go  home  for  good  and 
live  normal  lives  again. 

I  suppose  I’ve  no  right  to  talk 
about  normal  lives,  for  thousands  of 
fellows  have  it  much  worse  than  we 
do.  Just  imagine  where  some  of  our 
men  are  tonight! 

Tonight  some  of  them  are  trying 
to  sleep  in  the  half-frozen  mud  of 
a  foxhole  on  an  Italian  mountain¬ 
side.  They  doze  off,  then  wake  and 
clutch  their  Garands  as  a  flare  sears 
the  battle  area  with  its  white-hot 
light.  The  soldier  is  blinded,  and 
shuts  his  eyes.  Then  tries  again  to 
sleep  until  finally  exhaustion  wins. 
Christmas  Eve?  It’s  just  another  night 
to  a  mind  and  body  too  tired  to 
think,  almost  too  worn  to  act. 

Christmas  Eve  has  come  and  gone 
in  the  South  Seas — on  Bougainville, 
Tarawa,  Guadalcanal  —  and  it’s 
Christmas  Day.  Huh!  Must  be  a 
funny  Christmas  to  some  of  those 
guys.  No  snow,  no  Christmas  trees, 


no  white  civilians.  Just  tropical 
islands  and  Japs. 

It’s  another  story  in  the  Aleutians, 
where  the  long  sub-Arctic  nights  are 
longest  now.  There’s  enough  snow 
there  to  supply  a  thousand  Pacific 
islands.  And  I’ll  bet  the  guys  are  so 
lonely  they  appreciate  pin  up  pictures 
of  Zasu  Pitts  and  Kate  Smith;  or 
even  a  paper  doll  for  company. 

Not  being  a  Navy  man,  I  don’t 
know  what  Christmas  is  like  aboard 
ship  on  convoy  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
But  I’ll  bet  it’s  cold  on  watch,  and 
the  ship  is  probably  coated  with  ice. 
I’ve  seen  them,  like  white  ghosts,  in 
Boston  harbor. 

Maybe  the  Eighth  Air  Force  is 
bombing  Germany  again  tonight,  al¬ 
though  I  almost  hope  not.  Even  our 
enemies  probably  appreciate  a  peace¬ 
ful  Christmas  Eve.  Too  bad  they 
didn’t  think  of  that  before  they 
started  this  thing.  I  wonder  what 
those  Fortress’  crews  are  thinking  if 
they’re  flying  deadly  angels  over 
Hamburg  or  Berlin  tonight!  It’s  prob¬ 
ably  just  a  job — a  freezing,  danger¬ 
ous,  routine  job — and  they  want  to 
get  back  to  the  warmth  and  jollity 
of  Christmas  England. 

Gosh,  I  got  off  the  track  a  little, 
Family.  In  many  ways  we’re  lucky 
to  be  here  in  Boston,  even  though 
most  of  us  are  hundreds  of  miles 
from  home.  We’re  getting  more  ed¬ 
ucation  here,  even  if  it  probably  is 
for  overseas  duty.  The  quarters  are 
swell  and  the  food  is  reasonably 
good.  We’ll  have  a  wonderful  dinner 
tomorrow  if  Thanksgiving  was  any 
criterion. 
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Like  so  many  thousands  of  so- 
called  "Gold  Bricks,"  we’ve  been 
assigned  a  job  in  this  war  and  we’re 
doing  it  under  orders.  Somebody  has 
to  be  here,  and  we’re  those  some¬ 
bodies.  Whether  or  not  Foreign  Area 
and  Language  Students  will  play  an 
important  part  in  this  war  remains  to 
be  seen.  But,  at  any  rate,  we’ll  prob¬ 
ably  play  an  important  part  in  the 
post-war  occupation  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  Europe.  That’s  a  tougher  and 
more  important  job  than  even  war,  I 
think. 

Tonight  I’ve  been  mulling  over 
why  we’re  fighting  this  war.  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  is  a  funny  time  to  think 
about  war;  but  the  two  are  linked. 
Most  of  us  are  fighting  for  two 
things,  I  guess.  For  the  safety  of  our 
homes  and  you,  and  the  chance  to 
get  back  to  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
For  a  CHANCE  to  build  a  better, 
longer-lasting  peace. 

A  chance  for  a  good  peace  is  all 
we’ll  earn,  for  I  guess  we  found  out 
last  time  that  winning  a  peace  is  lots 
tougher  than  winning  a  war.  And 
this  peace  will  be  harder  to  win, 
just  as  this  war  is  a  heck  of  a  lot 
harder  than  the  last  one. 

We  want  "Peace  on  Earth,  to  Men 
of  Good  Will”  to  follow  the  war.  I 
guess  that’s  the  other  big  lesson 
of  this  Christmas.  We  can’t  have 
the  peace  without  the  good  will, 
either — and  for  all  peoples  every¬ 
where,  whether  they’re  Chinese,  Ne¬ 
gro,  Jap  or  Indian.  It’s  time  we 
recognized  that  for  good.  Interna¬ 
tional  cooperation,  brotherhood,  jus¬ 
tice  and  love  alone  can  prevent  war. 


Sure  the  Germans  and  Japs  have 
pulled  some  awfully  dirty  tricks  on 
us:  killing  all  those  hostages,  rav¬ 
aging  Europe  and  the  Pacific  isles, 
torturing  prisoners,  blowing  up  civil¬ 
ians  with  time  bombs  long  after  war 
had  swept  past  them.  That  isn’t  very 
pleasant,  especially  for  those  who 
are  in  the  thick  of  it  this  Christmas. 

But  some  people  tried  hard  to 
annihilate  the  Germans  after  the  last 
war,  and  twenty  years  later  these  same 
people  are  being  crushed  even  harder, 
by  the  sons  of  those  same  Germans. 
I’m  glad  the  same  diplomats  won’t 
be  running  this  coming  peace  con¬ 
ference  as  did  the  last.  I’m  glad 
America  will  have  a  stronger  word  in 
it.  For  two  wrongs  don’t  make  a 
right,  and  until  we  discover  this  we 
won’t  have  peace  or  good  will  among 
any  men. 

I’m  sorry  I  started  lecturing,  but 
"Peace  on  Earth  to  Men  of  Good 
Will,”  seems  so  important  tonight. 
It’s  just  got  to  be.  And  all  of  you — 
Mother,  Dad,  Marian,  Sandra — seem 
so  important  tonight.  These  two 
things,  Family  and  Peace  with  Good 
Will — they’re  all  that’s  really  im¬ 
portant.  It  took  this  Christmas  Eve, 
alone  and  two  thousand  miles  from 
home,  to  make  me  really  understand. 

Think  I’ll  stop  now  and  go  to  Mid¬ 
night  Mass  across  the  street.  Wish  it 
could  be  with  you  at  St.  Patrick’s. 
Tonight  I  feel  like  praying  as  I  never 
have  felt- 

Gosh,  this  letter  is  lots  longer 
than  I  planned  it  to  be. 
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A  group  of  carolers  is  singing  as 
they  walk  along  Commonwealth 
Avenue: 

"It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear, 

That  glorious  song  of  old, 

From  Angels  bending  near  the 
Earth 

To  touch  their  harps  of  gold: 

'Peace  on  the  Earth,  Good  Will  to 
Men,’ 

From  Heaven’s  all-gracious 
King  .  . 


We  were  pleasantly  surprised  to 
find  a  seldom-broached  aspect  of  the 
racial  problem  in  ".  .  .  And  Justice 
for  All,”  written  by  Miss  Patricia 
Timken  for  The  Marquette  journal. 

While  Miss  Timken  deals  ex¬ 
clusively  with  the  predicament  of  the 
Negro,  much  of  her  article  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  troubles  of  every  minority 
group  against  which  the  average 
American  is  prejudiced.  She  empha¬ 
sizes  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Mystical  Body,  in  which  "there  can 
be  no  social  or  economic  differences, 
no  master  and  slave,  no  privileged 
and  oppressed.” 

Nevertheless,  we  observe  the 
spectacle  of  Catholics  discriminating 
against  fellow  Catholics  of  other 
races,  and  individual  members  of 
many  races  uniting  in  their  prejudice 
against  the  Negro  and  the  Jew.  And 
yet  we  see  before  us  the  words  of 
Father  Madigan,  S.J.;  "To  act  vol- 


There  it  is  again,  the  "Peace  on 
Earth,  Good  Will  to  Men”  business. 

It’s  beginning  to  snow — just  a 
little.  Or  are  the  flakes  flecks  of  silver 
from  the  moon?  They’re  floating 
down  gently.  I  can’t  even  hear  them 
hit  the  window  near  my  head. 

And  the  chimes  are  ringing, 
"Merry  Christmas.”  Merry  Christmas 
to  all  of  you,  Mother,  Dad  and  sisters. 
May  I  be  with  you  on  the  next  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve.  Le  Bon  Dieu  vous  Benisse! 

Love, 

Bill 

A  N  G  E 

untarily  on  prejudice,  to  be  wilfully 
discriminating  against  anyone,  is  sin¬ 
ful.” 

Perhaps  it  is  true,  as  Miss  Timken 
points  out,  that  the  fault  of  many 
people  lies  in  "indifference  and  cul¬ 
pable  ignorance”  rather  than  active 
discrimination. 

Both  these  attitudes  are  absolutely 
incompatible  with  Catholicism,  as  has 
been  shown  by  the  greatest  leaders 
of  the  Church.  They  have  told  us 
time  and  again  that  we  must  bear  in 
mind  Christ’s  charity  toward  the 
Samaritan  woman,  a  daughter  of  a 
nation  which  the  Jews  hated  and 
despised  far  more  than  we  can  hate 
or  despise  any  modern  race.  They 
have  told  us  again  that  we  must  re¬ 
call,  in  dealing  with  other  races,  the 
words  of  St.  Augustine:  "Why 
should  I  be  ashamed  to  know  what 
God  has  not  been  ashamed  to  make  ?” 

W.  J.  C. 


E  X  C  H 
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"EDDIE” 

When  New  Orleans  opened  its  heart  to  the  triumphant  Boston 
College  team  back  there  in  1941,  Edward  A.  Doherty  was  a  freshman 
at  the  Heights.  He  was  not  as  yet  a  star  at  B.  C.,  although  well  her¬ 
alded  as  a  freshman;  for  those  were  the  days  when  only  upper  classmen 
got  a  chance  to  shine,  with  the  Frosh  keeping  in  their  class. 

As  a  freshman,  though,  Ed  pleased  all  by  his  quarterbacking;  yet 
in  one  of  the  games  came  a  shadow,  which  foretold  a  November  after¬ 
noon  three  years  later.  During  a  freshman  contest  in  the  fall  of  1940, 
so  viciously  did  Ed  Doherty  tackle  an  opponent  that  he  played  through¬ 
out  the  last  half  of  the  game  without  being  conscious  of  where  he  was. 

In  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  Ed  gave  generous 
samples  of  a  glory  which  was  to  be  his.  Learning  the  "T”  in  1941, 
during  Myers’  first  year  at  B.  C.,  Ed  began  the  fall  practice  of  1942, 
typed  as  the  master-mind  of  this  difficult  formation,  made  famous  by 
the  Chicago  Bears. 

You  know  the  rest.  How  he  came  back  this  year,  and  as  the 
sole  representative  of  the  great  Eagle  teams  of  the  past  three  years, 
gave  to  this  group  of  eager  freshmen  and  sophomores,  the  spark  and 
confidence  which  was  to  bring  them  national  honors  as  the  best  civilian 
team  of  1943. 

No  one  ever  heard  of  the  literary  endeavors  which  were  his  prime 
pastime.  A  few  of  his  lighter  writings  were  published,  but  who  has 
heard  of  the  things  which  he  deemed  weak  and  sentimental;  pieces  of 
writing  that  tell  of  a  talent  which  might  bear  profitable  fruit  in  the 
future  ? 

Rumors  fly  fast,  and  even  if  true,  a  man  must  eat;  and  writing 
does  not  pay.  Yet  when  Eddie  winds  up  in  a  big  coaching  job  after 
the  war,  we  know  of  the  reams  of  copy  paper  he  is  going  to  cover  in 
his  hidden  hours  of  leisure.  We  only  hope  the  world  will  get  a  chance 
to  see  this  work;  and  in  seeing  it,  realize  that  the  nationally  famous 
" Brain”  has  a  heart  as  well! 
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OLD  MAN  KRUMMELL 

by  eamon  McDonough 


S  OME  people  are  bom  with  a 
streak  of  meanness  in  their  blood. 
Others  acquire  it  through  a  hard  and 
constant  practice.  Old  Man  Krum- 
mell  worked  long  to  acquire  his.  He 
was  the  most  piddling  busybody  I 
have  ever  seen  or  ever  had  a  desire 
to  thumb  my  nose  at.  No  occasion 
was  too  trifling  for  him  to  exhibit 
his  pettiness. 

He  lived  in  the  corner  house,  a 
scant  three  feet  and  a  scarred  picket 
fence  separating  him  on  his  porch 
from  the  hoi-polloi  passing  to  and 
fro.  There  he  would  sit,  ensconced 
in  his  straight-backed  rocker  and 
autocratically  and  contemptuously 
survey  all  and  sundry,  who  even 
drew  near  his  shabby  realm.  In  very 
severe  weather,  he  would  merely 
transfer  his  incipient  inactivities  and 
his  rocker  to  a  position  just  behind 
the  rather  dowdy  curtains  of  the 
front  parlor.  From  that  vantage 
point,  his  spectacle-pinched  hawk 
nose  and  his  faded  blue  eyes  could 
be  seen,  staring  out  atrabiliously  at 
the  passing  world. 

He  seemed  to  hold  a  complete  and 
consummate  hatred  for  all  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  especially  the  children.  Quite 
naturally,  the  feeling  was  mutual. 
He  never  ventured  forth  from  his 
picket-protected  dais  without  being 
greeted  by  the  younger  and  more 
radical  element  with  a  hail  of  stones 


and  abuse.  The  abuse  never  bothered 
him. 

Everybody  cordially  disliked  him, 
including  all  the  storekeepers  and 
the  entire  force  of  the  local  police 
station.  He  incurred  the  disfavor  of 
the  storekeepers  by  his  pinchpenny 
bargaining,  and  the  cops  he  worried 
to  death  by  constantly  reminding 
them  that  he  was  a  taxpayer  and  de¬ 
manding  their  aid  in  his  numerous 
ill-will  campaigns. 

Of  course,  there  were  a  few, 
mostly  the  women,  who  felt  sorry 
for  him  and  tried,  difficult  though 
it  was,  to  be  charitable.  My  mother 
was  one  of  them.  Often,  she  used 
to  shush  father,  when  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  his  tirades  against 
Krummell.  And  she  used  to  lecture 
us  kids  for  hours  about  being  kind 
to  the  old  man,  no  matter  what  the 
other  children  did.  "Remember,” 
she’d  say,  "he’s  your  elder.  Besides, 
he’s  had  a  hard  life,  poor  man. 
What  with  his  wife  dying  young,  and 
then  losing  his  only  son  in  the  war.” 
Which  should,  I  suppose,  have  been 
a  telling  argument  in  his  favor.  Still, 
we  never  failed  to  agree,  in  private, 
that  the  wife  and  son  were  a  heck 
of  a  lot  better  off  where  they  were 
than  living  with  such  an  old  stinker. 

Why,  he  knew  more  ways  to  be 
nasty  than  Nero  and  his  pagans  ever 
dreamed  existed.  If  the  girl  across 
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the  street  lingered  with  her  boy 
friend  in  the  darkened  hallway  some 
night,  Krummell  would  make  it  a 
point  to  let  the  whole  neighborhood 
know  it  by  morning.  If  the  young¬ 
sters  played  baseball  on  the  street, 
for  want  of  a  better  playground,  the 
cop  on  the  beat  was  summoned  to 
the  vicinity  in  short  order.  Did  one 
of  them  play  hooky  from  school? 
Then  the  truant  officer  was  sure  to 
find  an  eager  and  unasked-for  in¬ 
former  to  tell  where  the  criminal 
was.  Did  a  boy  steal  an  orange,  or 
break  a  window  or  play  handball 
against  the  wall  of  the  old  brewery  ? 
The  proper  authorities  were  sure  to 
hear  of  it.  Nothing  escaped  the  eagle 
eye  of  this  self-appointed  monitor 
of  public  morality. 

Not,  mind  you,  that  this  cross- 
grained  old  geezer  was  any  paragon 
of  civic  virtue.  On  the  contrary,  he 
would  have  taken  the  greatest  de¬ 
light  in  seeing  the  whole  neighbor¬ 
hood  damned  to  destruction  and  all 
its  citizenry  with  it.  He  might  even 
have  paid  for  the  bomb  to  do  it 
with.  Nor  did  he  entertain  any  par¬ 
ticular  respect  for  the  law  or  the 
police,  even  while  he  called  on  them 
to  help  him. 

Though  he  had  been  warned  often 
by  the  cops  to  clear  the  ice  from  his 
sidewalks  in  winter,  he  arrogantly 
chose  to  ignore  them.  Time  and 
again,  people  had  slipped  in  front 
of  his  doorway  to  rise  cursing,  with 
sprained  ankles,  and  vowing  to  sue 
him  or,  at  least,  to  have  his  hide. 
Time  and  again,  they  had  resolved 
to  clamp  down  and  show  him  where 


he  got  off.  But,  always  they  grew 
chicken-hearted  and  let  it  go.  Not 
until  the  fine,  bitter,  cold  morning 
that  he,  himself,  walked  jauntily  out 
and  broke  his  leg,  did  he  decide  that 
sand  was  made  to  alleviate  the 
danger  of  slippery  sidewalks. 

Sometimes,  he  could  reach  in¬ 
credible  heights  of  splenetic  scrub¬ 
biness.  We  always  used  to  hold  our 
Fourth  of  July  bonfire  in  the  vacant 
lot  across  the  street  from  his  house. 
Year  after  year,  like  clockwork,  just 
as  the  fire  really  got  to  blazing,  out 
would  come  old  Krummell  with  a 
couple  of  buckets  of  water  to  douse 
our  meagre  pyrotechnic  celebration. 
Once,  he  even  led  the  cops  in  a  back¬ 
yard  chase  of  our  notorious  gang  of 
patriotic  arsonists.  Of  course,  we  got 
even  with  him  for  that. 

He  possessed  a  cat;  or,  perhaps, 
the  cat  possessed  him.  I  don’t  know 
which.  It  was  one  of  those  green- 
eyed,  slinky  little  beasts,  that  every¬ 
one  instinctively  distrusts.  Quite 
characteristically,  Krummell  lavished 
all  his  saturnine  affection  on  it. 

So,  the  next  day  we  took  the 
blasted  cat,  tied  all  available  tin 
cans  to  its  tail  and  set  all  the  dogs 
we  owned,  and  a  few  we  didn’t,  to 
chasing  it  up  and  down  the  street. 
We  sat  back  in  our  mental  Morris 
chairs  and  awaited  developments. 
Nothing  happened  for  a  week.  Fri¬ 
day,  however,  a  strange  epidemic 
struck  our  locale.  Half  the  dogs 
mysteriously  died.  Poisoned,  some¬ 
one  said.  We  didn’t  expect  that. 

Then,  there  were  the  two  kids, 
who  lived  next  door  to  the  old  at- 
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tercop.  Their  mother  was  a  widow. 
They  were  famous  for  being  anti- 
Krummellian  leaders.  They  were 
highly  imaginative  kids  and  the 
schemes  they  concocted  would  have 
done  full  credit  to  Machiavelli  and 
Tallyrand.  Krummell  fully  appreci¬ 
ated  their  unusual  talents  and  every¬ 
body  knew  he  was  waiting  to  get 
them.  And  he  did. 

It  seems  there  were  just  the  two 
of  them  and  their  mother.  Their 
main  support  was  the  widow’s  pen¬ 
sion  the  mother  received.  But,  one 
couldn’t  live  in  luxury,  even  in  our 
city,  on  the  munificent  dole  the  gov¬ 
ernment  offered  at  that  time.  So,  she 
managed  to  get  herself  a  little  job  on 
the  side.  Not  much.  Just  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  a  week.  Enough  to  give  the  kids 
some  extras,  that  they  might  be  on  a 
level  with  the  rest  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  gang. 

Well,  His  Hegemonious  Highness 
somehow  got  wind  of  the  widow’s 
duplicity.  (Probably  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Taxpayers’  Club.)  The  very 
proper  legal  sources  were  informed 
of  it.  And,  in  due  course  of  time, 
the  pension  was  cut  off.  The  woman 
and  her  boys  were  forced  to  move 
to  an  even  worse  district  than  ours. 
Again,  the  street  was  made  safe  for 
autocracy. 

Our  family  didn’t  stay  long  around 
that  locality.  My  father  got  pro¬ 
moted  to  a  supervisor’s  job  in  the 
telephone  company.  We  decided  to 
put  on  the  dog  and  betake  ourselves 


to  a  place  in  the  suburbs  among  the 
lace-curtain  Irish. 

It  was  years  before  I  got  back 
to  see  the  old  corner.  By  the  time 
I  did,  the  place  had  greatly  degener¬ 
ated.  A  lot  of  factories  had  sprung 
up.  The  few  houses  left  had  fallen 
into  such  decay  that  they  were  little 
better  than  rabbit  hutches. 

New  people  were  living  there. 
Slum  people.  A  sickly,  unwhole¬ 
some  race,  too  worried  and  beaten  in 
nature  to  do  other  than  cling  to  life 
with  a  listless  defeatism.  They  kept 
strictly  away  from  all  the  remaining 
old-timers,  including  Krummell. 

The  old  Belial  was  still  hanging 
on.  I  saw  him,  as  I  walked  past, 
crouching  low  in  his  rocker  like  an 
ill-omened  bird  in  its  aerie.  The  in¬ 
firmities  of  senility  lay  heavily  on 
him.  The  eyes  were  weak  and  bleary, 
the  skin  loose  and  wrinkled,  and  a 
few  large  whelks  blotched  the  griz¬ 
zled  face. 

I  was  going  to  speak  to  him  to 
see  if  he  woud  recognize  me;  but 
I  thought  better  of  it.  He  probably 
would  have  only  cursed  me  for  the 
time  I  threw  the  horse  manure  in 
through  his  kitchen  window. 

Yet,  I  somehow  felt  a  strange  pity 
for  him,  as  he  tottered  there  on  his 
creaky  throne.  Poor,  lonely,  sick- 
hearted  old  man  with  his  whole  life 
swept  from  beneath  him.  There  was 
nobody  he  really  knew  left  for  him 
to  hate. 
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CURTAIN  CRITIC 

By  RONALD  K.  DUNFEY 


T HERE  are  three  kinds  of  people 
who  should  never  go  to  a  Saroyan 
Production.  All  three  were  well  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  World  premiere  of 
’'A  Decent  Birth,  A  Happy  Funeral” 
which  was  presented  by  the  Tributary 
Theatre  of  New  England  on  Janu¬ 
ary  14. 

These  three  types  of  theatre-goers 
constitute  the  large  part  of  modern 
audiences,  for  which  fact  litterateurs 
might  well  be  unthankful.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  such  a  body  of  ex¬ 
tremists  which  have  brought  into  be¬ 
ing  plays  with  the  odd  and  many 
faces  of  "A  Decent  Birth,  A  Happy 
Funeral.” 

The  first  species  of  theatre-goer  is 
the  impatient  man.  He  is  neither 
accustomed  nor  inclined  to  any 
thought  analysis.  For  his  benefit 
Saroyan  should  provide  detailed  dia¬ 
grams  with  a  complete  glossary  of 
symbolic  interpretation.  At  the  per¬ 
formance  of  “A  Decent  Birth,  A 
Happy  Funeral,”  the  impatient  one 
was  beside  himself  in  agony.  The 
subtleties  of  distinction  and  the 
thought-provoking  lines  are  all  barbs 
to  annoy  his  passivity;  a  passivity  too 
often  catered  to  in  the  present  day 
amusement  fields. 

Our  second  type  is  the  buffoon  of 
the  audience.  He  wants  belly-laughs 
alone,  pure  and  simple.  Plenty  of  ac¬ 
tion  with  not  a  few  suggestive  actions 
and  lines  to  provide  some  food  for 
what  is  called  "sophistication.”  These 


blase  attenders  have  not  yet  learned 
that  sophistication  went  out  with  the 
twenties  and  is  all  rather  naive  in  a 
man  today.  Surely,  no  one  more  than 
Saroyan  has  made  this  so.  Away  from 
girlish  cocktail-party  psychology  and 
backward  to  the  times  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  the  "bad  boy  of  the  theatre” 
has  taken  the  Drama.  Back  to  the 
time  of  portraying  men  as  men  with 
mannish  activity  and  thought  instead 
of  that  of  the  lounge-lizard.  This  is 
Saroyan’s  great  gift  to  the  stage  so 
far,  nor  will  it  be  his  last.  Yet  some 
still  troop  into  his  theatres  for  the 
laughs  alone,  laugh  at  the  wrong 
times,  miss  the  whole  message  of  the 
production  and  in  general,  louse  up 
the  entire  performance. 

The  third  type  of  ticket-holder  is 
the  student  of  contemporary  literary 
tendencies.  He  should  positively  stay 
away.  What  with  the  buffoons  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  wrong  times,  the  impatient 
ones  squirming  around,  and  the  in¬ 
tellectual  teasing  of  the  author,  he  is 
in  for  a  bad  night  of  it.  The  baited 
lines  of  the  play  call  him  querulously 
back  to  the  theatre  time  after  time 
for  a  further  morsel  of  paradoxical 
truth.  He  might  just  as  well  have 
stayed  at  home.  He  could  get  more 
satisfaction  and  more  profit  by  buying 
the  play  in  book  form  in  the  first 
place. 

Saroyan  is  to  the  stage  what  Ches¬ 
terton  was  to  the  lecture  platform. 
He  is  also,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  trait 
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of  all  true  intellectuals,  much  akin 
to  Shaw.  As  Chesterton  put  it,  "the 
audience  always  thinks  that  G.B.S. 
is  pulling  their  leg  at  the  precise 
moment  when  he  is  tweaking  their 
nose."  So  it  is  with  Saroyan. 

In  general,  we  can  say  that  the 
average  audience  of  this  day  and  age 
is  too  far  gone  to  appreciate  drama 
of  this  type.  The  audiences  of 
Tributary  were  no  exception — half¬ 
hearted  applause  and  stifled  yawns 
being  very  much  in  style.  The  gen¬ 
eral  consensus  of  opinion  can  be 
summed  up  by  the  statement  of  a 
would-be  dramatist  of  this  school. 
When  asked  how  he  thought  the 
play  was  he  answered,  "It  was  awful. 
I  wasn’t  in  the  least  bit  interested." 
To  be  charitable  we  shall  omit  men¬ 
tioning  the  individual’s  name.  Yet, 
we  feel  that  it  would  be  quite  right 
to  call  him  Mr.  Theatre-Goer. 

The  average  man  in  the  audience 
wants  to  remain  passive.  He  is  en¬ 
couraged  in  this  by  his  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  his  entertainment  and  most 
of  all  his  education.  When  he  goes 
to  the  theatre  he  wants  laughs.  He 
has  no  little  end  of  pride,  therefore 
he  does  not  go  to  burlesque.  How¬ 
ever  he  is  more  than  pleased  when 
burlesque  is  brought  to  him.  When 
he  sees  a  play  like  "The  Doughgirls" 
and  enjoys  its  smuttiness,  he  feels 
that  his  appreciation  of  drama  has 
increased  in  stature.  He  little  realizes 
that  the  drama  itself  has  decreased 
in  stature. 

Saroyan  first  of  all  demands 
thought.  On  top  of  this  there  must 


be  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
man  as  he  is;  not  the  devotee  of  the 
burlesque  audience,  but  the  Casimir 
of  "A  Decent  Birth,  A  Happy  Fu¬ 
neral,"  looking  death  in  the  face,  un¬ 
afraid,  even  sometimes  calling  upon 
him  to  come,  and  enjoying  good  wine, 
good  music,  and  a  good  wife,  like, 
in  his  own  words,  "Christian  Man." 

The  theme  of  the  play  seems  bound 
up  with  the  One  in  Three  and  the 
Mystical  Body.  Commercial  reviewers 
call  it  "the  brotherhood  of  Man"  with 
a  big  capitalized  Man,  appropriately 
deified. 

All  in  all  the  reviewers  and  audi¬ 
ence  seemed  to  miss  the  deeper  mes¬ 
sage  of  Saroyan.  It  is  as  though  they 
went  up  to  a  building  and  spoke  of 
the  brotherhood  of  the  stones,  miss¬ 
ing  meanwhile  the  unity  of  the  stones 
in  one  purpose  and  plan,  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  So  we  feel  that  Saroyan  is 
striving  to  bring  out  the  mystical 
brotherhood  of  all  men  in  Christ. 
That  is  why  you  hear  the  word  Chris¬ 
tian  used  so  often  throughout  the 
play,  repeated  like  the  theme  of  a 
symphony  played  at  different  angles 
of  approach  yet  all  teaching  the  one 
thought. 

To  Tributary  we  need  extend  no 
particular  praise  for  individuals. 
They  are  artists  bound  together,  not 
for  the  pursuit  of  wages,  but  rather 
the  fulfillment  of  their  artistic 
vision. 

Thus  we  congratulate  them  for  a 
fine  interpretation  of  a  difficult,  yet 
worthwhile  piece  of  production. 
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EDITORIALLY 

By  WALTER  F.  MORRIS 


O  NE  sunny  day  a  few  summers 
ago,  we  were  made  the  victims  of 
a  peculiar  incidence.  At  least  we  be¬ 
lieved  then  that  it  was  peculiar,  but, 
now  that  a  time  has  elapsed,  it  seems 
rather  to  have  been  prophetic.  A 
pathetic  looking  man  approached  and 
beckoned  us  to  stop.  We  immediately 
did,  and  asked  him  what  he  desired. 
Oddly  enough  he  wanted  us  to  bear 
with  him  while  he  told  us  an  experi¬ 
ence  he  recently  had  had.  We,  think¬ 
ing  the  man  a  little  garrulous,  saw 
this  a  good  opportunity  to  be  chari¬ 
table  and  so  consented  to  listen.  He 
began: 

"The  other  afternoon,  when  it  was 
terribly  hot,  I  was  lucky  enough  to 
find  a  huge  oak  that  would  offer  me 
shade  from  the  torrid  sun.  No  sooner 
had  I  braced  my  back  against  its 
wrinkled  trunk  than  did  I  feel  my 
aching  eyes,  gradually  .  .  .  slowly 
shut.  In  another  moment  my  head 
fell  onto  my  chest  and  that  heavy 
feeling  that  precedes  sleep  enveloped 
my  whole  body.  Soon  my  mind  be¬ 
came  encased  within  an  impenetrable 
mist  and  l  fell  fast  asleep.  But  yet 
1  was  not  quite  asleep,  for,  though 
l  had  left  the  world  of  reality,  I  en¬ 
tered  another  world  more  charming, 
more  daring,  more  exotic  .  .  .  the 
world  of  dreams  and  dreamers. 

"1  dreamed  I  was  leisurely  strolling 
down  a  dusty  road  when  1  came  to 


a  place  where  the  road  separated 
into  two  paths.  One  path  was  very 
narrow  and  covered  with  rubble,  and 
the  other  was  very  wide  and  broad. 
Seeing  this,  I  decided  that  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  take  the  wide  path,  for  apparently 
that  would  be  the  right  one .  But  1 
noticed  that  the  farther  I  walked 
along  this  wide  path  the  narrower 
it  became.  Finally,  it  became  so  nar¬ 
row  that  I  could  go  no  farther.  I 
turned  to  go  back,  but  I  turned  too 
late,  for  the  brush  had  become  so 
thick  around  me  that  I  had  lost  my 
course.  In  desperation  1  tried  every¬ 
thing  against  the  brush,  fighting  .  .  . 
and  breaking  4  .  .  and  weeding  .  .  . 
until  I  broke  my  way  through  to  a 
beautiful,  calm  and  motionless  lake. 
And  across  that  lake  was  my  destina¬ 
tion. ” 

At  this  point  we  could  no  longer 
stand  the  fellow,  so,  as  did  the  an¬ 
cient  Horace,  we  rid  ourselves  of  the 
prater.  But  as  time  has  gone  on  we 
have  regretted  this  deed  of  dismissing 
that  stranger  more  and  more.  We 
came  to  know  how  very  much  like 
this  dream  has  been  our  college  ca¬ 
reer. 

We,  too,  were  leisurely  strolling 
down  the  road  of  life.  We  chose  the 
wide  and  broad  path  .  .  .  the  path 
showing  us  the  most  light,  the  path 
that  led  to  truth  and  knowledge.  We 
spurned  the  narrow  path;  the  path 
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of  darkness  and  deceit.  Yet  as  we 
walked  along  the  path  leading  to 
knowledge  and  truth,  it  became  more 
narrow  and  narrow  until  we  could 
go  no  farther.  The  exigencies  of  a 
cruel  and  devastating  war  caused 
this.  Finally,  the  thicket  and  the 
brush  .  .  .  this  war  .  .  .  had  us  tight 
within  its  grip  and  now  we  have  to 
fight  desperately  against  it.  But  it 
is  our  joy  to  know  we,  too,  at  last 
will  reach  that  calm  and  beautiful 
lake  .  .  .  peace  and  happiness.  For 
only  in  a  peaceful  and  happy  world 
will  we  again  reach  int  full  our  real 
destination  ...  a  Catholic  College 
education. 

For  two  years  now  we  have  sorrow¬ 
fully  watched  our  friends,  our  fel¬ 
lows,  and  even  our  teachers,  part,  one 
by  one,  from  the  tall  Gothic  Tower 
that  had  so  long  shaded  their  daily 
actions.  We  remember  their  cheery 
faces,  their  gleeful  looks,  their  heart¬ 
warming  smiles.  We  well  recall  the 
day  they  received  their  type-blotched 
orders  and  how  they  joyfully  waved 
them  before  our  faces.  Our  hands 
still  ache  from  their  overhearty  hand¬ 
shakes,  and  their  ringing  good-byes 
still  sting  our  ears.  Their  glad  cries  of 
'Til  be  back,”  "See  you  after  the 
war,”  "Say  a  prayer  for  a  soldier 
who’s  going  to  massacre  the  whole 
Jap  army,”  saddened  us,  for  our 
understanding  could  see  that  beneath 
this  cloak  of  merriment  there  rested 
a  sorrow- source  of  hidden  tears.  We 
knew  what  leaving  meant  to  them. 
We  saw  that  they  were  attempting  to 
smother  that  unsmotherable  fire  that 


burned  torturously  within  their 
breasts. 

They  have  gone.  They  have  made 
the  sacrifice.  They  have  left  their 
love.  Yet  they  were  proud  to  make 
the  sacrifice.  They  considered  it  an 
honor  to  perpetuate  the  glory  and 
tradition  of  Shea,  Clear,  Gately  and 
the  thousand  others.  They  have  gone 
to  war  because  they  thought  it  their 
duty,  because  they  loved  their  coun¬ 
try,  its  broad  plains  ...  its  green 
hills  ...  its  fertile  soil  ...  its  beauti¬ 
ful  citizens. 

And  when  the  lake  of  peace  is 
reached  these  will  be  the  men  that 
must  have  a  hand  in  forming  the 
charming  and  permanent  State  of 
Peace.  For  they  will  have  been 
among  those  who  have  weeded  out 
the  roots  of  War.  They  will  be  the 
ones  who  must  understand  the  nature 
of  man  .  .  .  the  weakness  of  his  will 
.  .  .  the  strength  of  his  intellect  .  .  . 
the  miraculous  body-soul  substance. 
They  must  see  the  necessity  of  free¬ 
dom  for  all  mankind  .  .  .  including 
their  former  enemies.  They  must 
want  a  world  free  from  the  des¬ 
picable  cancer  of  all  the  destruc¬ 
tive  kinds  of  atheism.  They  know 
the  need  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
Papacy  in  the  peace  treaty.  They 
know  that  the  Pope,  no  matter  what 
anyone  says,  is  the  true  and  loving 
Father  of  all  children  in  all  nations. 
They  must  be  the  protectors  of  their 
children,  their  children’s  children, 
and  all  of  their  age. 

.  .  .  For  Thou  Hast  Girded  Them 
Unto  Battle. 
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T.  S.  ELIOT  and  TODAY 


By  PAUL 

If  a  poet  arouses  controversy,  pro¬ 
vokes  criticism,  and  causes  earnest 
and  frequent  discussion  among  fol¬ 
lowers  of  contemporary  literature, 
there  must  be  a  basis  for  such  agita¬ 
tion.  In  the  case  of  T.  S.  Eliot  the 
causes  for  controversy  exist  in  great 
quantity;  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Eliot’s  output  has  been 
relatively  small.  Eliot’s  poetry  pos¬ 
sesses  a  rich  mine  of  ideas.  Solid 
and  meaty,  it  has  none  of  the  airy 
nothingness  of  pure  impressionism 
and  imagism.  For  those  who  prefer 
poetry  with  thought  in  it  Eliot  is 
refreshingly  different. 

But  critics  have  too  often  con¬ 
centrated  on  Eliot’s  radical  technical 
innovations  to  the  exclusion,  inten¬ 
tional  or  otherwise,  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  the  essential  part  of  his  poetry 
— his  thought.  To  be  preoccupied 
with  a  poet’s  technique,  manner, 
form,  or  method  during  the  present 
world  crisis  is  not  only  to  be  some¬ 
what  escapist,  but  also  to  reject  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  probe  the  relationship  of 
the  poet’s  thought  to  contemporary 
issues.  Eliot  presents  such  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  but,  what  is  much  more  vital, 
he  has  things  to  say  which  bear  most 
intimately  on  modern  events,  and 
which  are  almost  unique  among  the 
writers  of  today  in  that  they  pre¬ 
sent  a  solution  agreed  to  by  more 
than  a  few  outstanding  contemporary 
thinkers. 


H.  WEISS 

But  to  see  what  Eliot’s  answer  is 
we  must  trace  his  thought  succes¬ 
sively  through  his  poetry  and  some 
of  his  prose. 

His  first  volume,  Prufrock  and 
Other  Observations  (1917),  contains 
the  seeds  of  what  was  to  be  bodied 
forth  in  "The  Wasteland,’’  "Ash 
Wednesday’’  and  other  later  poems. 
For  behind  the  glib  social  satire  and 
adolescent  delight  in  iconoclasm 
there  is  evident  a  search  for  stable 
values  and  answers  to  some  of  life’s 
most  perplexing  questions.  In  "The 
Lovesong  of  J.  Alfred  Prufrock’’ 
there  is  more  than  mere  personal 
embarrassment  and  disillusion;  these 
are  but  facets  of  a  deeper  probing. 
Eliot  strikes  here  the  note  of  futil¬ 
ity  which  is  to  increase  steadily  until 
its  climax  in  "The  Wasteland." 
Looking  at  contemporary  society 
Eliot  satirizes  pseudo-sophistication 
and  the  pretentious  culture  of  the 
upper  middle  and  higher  classes.  In 
"Rhapsody  on  a  Windy  Night’’  we 
see  "the  reactions  of  a  sensitive  man 
seeking  beauty  and  finding  ugliness, 
seeking  order  and  finding  chaos.’’ 
Reading  the  poem  for  the  first  time 
creates  in  the  receptive  reader  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  nostalagia  and  wistfulness 
which  is  not  wholly  unpleasant. 
There  is  always  this  aesthetic  element 
in  any  earnest  search  for  spiritual 
values,  and  some  such  feeling  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  "Rhapsody.”  The  gen- 
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eral  attitude  of  this  and  other  of 
Eliot’s  early  poems  is  evident  from 
the  last  three  lines  of  the  "Rhap¬ 
sody”: 

The  bed  is  open;  the  tooth-brush 
hangs  on  the  wall, 

Put  your  shoes  at  the  door,  sleep, 
prepare  for  life. 

The  last  twist  of  the  knife. 

Eliot’s  experience  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  can  easily  be  repeated  to¬ 
day  in  any  urban  society,  for  the  same 
conditions  still  prevail. 

Eliot’s  next  group  of  poems  gives 
no  definite  answer  to  the  questions 
implied  in  "Prufrock,”  the  "Rhap¬ 
sody”  and  the  other  poems,  questions 
which  can  be  reduced  to  one:  What  is 
man  to  do  about  modern  society  ?  In¬ 
stead,  it  consistis  of  brief,  biting  re 
flections  on  Boston  society  which 
"represent  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
be  unconcerned,  the  short  lull  be¬ 
tween  the  pained  disillusion  of  the 
early  period  and  the  savage  anger 
which  was  to  follow.” 

Of  the  series  of  poems  which  come 
next  it  is  "Gerontion”  which  best 
indicates  the  trend  of  Eliot’s  thought. 
Here  Eliot  first  gives  full  expression 
to  his  thesis  that  contemporary  cul¬ 
ture  is  dead:  sterile  and  barren.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  the  nature  of  the 
sterility:  it  is  spiritual,  a  sterility  of 
the  spirit.  But  as  yet  Eliot  is  not  fol¬ 
lowing  a  positive  line.  All  he  is  sure 
of  is  that  things  are  seemingly  bleak 
and  hopeless.  Despair  is  predomi¬ 
nant,  although  there  is  definite  evi¬ 
dence  (including  several  references  to 
Christ)  that  Eliot  is  turning  to  some 
foundation  and  belief. 

This  inclination  continues  in  Eli¬ 


ot’s  most  widely  discussed  work, 
"The  Wasteland,”  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  every  type  of  criticism  rang¬ 
ing  from  ecstatic  admiration  to  fiery 
denunciation.  What  is  important  to 
us,  however,  is  not  its  technique,  but 
its  content.  "The  Wasteland”  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  a  damnation 
of  our  contemporary  culture  and 
many  of  its  institutions.  Modern  civ¬ 
ilization  is  the  Wasteland;  existence 
is  purposeless;  life  has  no  meaning. 
There  is  no  tragedy  except  the 
tragedy  of  being  born.  The  general 
thesis  is  clear. 

But  it  is  not  perhaps  sufficiently 
noted  that  "The  Waste  Land”  does 
not  simply  end  in  disgust  and  de¬ 
spair.  Eliot  does  not  merely  damn 
the  sterility,  skepticism  and  vulgarity 
of  our  age;  his  iconoclasm  is  balanced 
by  a  presentation  of  constructive 
answers.  If  it  is  true  to  say  that  he 
summed  up  the  pessimism  many  felt, 
it  is  likewise  true  to  say  that  he 
went  beyond  pessimism  to  hope  and 
faith.  While  his  answers  are  not 
precisely  formulated,  they  are  never¬ 
theless  presented  in  a  general  way. 
He  reacts  to  spirituality,  asceticism, 
renunciation  of  the  world.  This  is 
clear  from  the  references  to  the 
Grail  legend,  to  St.  Augustine, 
Dante,  Eastern  religion  and  the 
Bible.  The  modern  Wasteland  can 
be  refreshed  only  by  water, — life- 
giving  spiritual  water. 

"The  Wasteland”  appeared  in 
1922,  and  it  was  in  Lancelot 
Andrewes  (1928)  that  Eliot  formally 
announced  that  he  was  on  Anglo- 
Catholic  in  religion.  His  conversion 
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is  not  at  all  surprising  in  view 
of  the  trend  of  his  thought.  There 
have  been  various  opinions  expressed 
on  the  subject,  however.  Wilder  is 
completely  charitable: 

.  .  .  For  a  modern  artist  or  thinker  to 
remand  himself  to  the  Catholic  tradition 
is  not  the  stultification  so  many  of  Eli¬ 
ot’s  critics  have  supposed.  It  was  an  act 
of  profound  humility  and  grew  out  of 
a  momentous  experience  of  the  char¬ 
ities  of  life  as  anyone  can  recognize  in 
reading  The  Hollow  Men  and  Ash 
W  ednesday. 

Edmund  Wilson,  however,  babbles 
about  the  "unpromising  character  of 
the  ideals  and  institutions  which  he 
[Eliot]  invokes,”  and  repeats  the  old 
phrase,  "a  reactionary  point  of 
view.” 

The  next  poem  of  importance  is 
"Ash  Wednesday”  (1930),  a  deeply 
spiritual  self-examination  and  a 
probing  for  complete  certainty.  Its 
religious  mood  is  evidenced  by  the 
many  liturgical  words  and  phrases 
used. 

But  although  Eliot  had  now  "come 
home,”  he  could  still  busy  himself 
with  showing  the  vacuity  of  modern 
civilization.  "Sweeney  Agonistes”  is 
a  powerful  portrayal  of  contempo¬ 
rary  vulgarity  and  sterility.  The 
truths  it  presents  are  obvious  to  the 
sensitive  observer  but  they  are  too 
rarely  consciously  realized.  Modern 
urban  culture  has  its  points  but  it 
is  at  bottom  rather  boring  and  futile. 

Eliot’s  thesis  that  modern  society 
is  degenerate  and  can  be  regenerated 
only  by  a  spiritual  rebirth  is  con¬ 
tinued  in  his  poetic  pageant  "The 
Rock,”  which,  though  characterized 


by  some  as  mere  Anglican  propa¬ 
ganda,  contains  certain  elementary 
truths  needing  emphasis.  Here,  in 
eloquent  poetry,  Eliot  dissects  mod¬ 
ern  society  and  proposes  the  solution. 
In  our  time,  he  proclaims: 

All  our  knowledge  brings  us  nearer 
to  our  ignorance, 

All  our  ignorance  brings  us  nearer  to 
death, 

But  nearness  to  death  no  nearer  to 
GOD. 

Where  is  the  Life  we  have  lost  in 
living? 

Where  is  the  wisdom  we  have  lost  in 
knowledge  ? 

Where  is  the  knowledge  we  have  lost 
in  information? 

The  cycles  of  Heaven  in  twenty 
centuries 

Bring  us  farther  from  GOD  and 
nearer  to  the  Dust. 

That  is  a  concise  and  correct  sum¬ 
mary  of  modern  "civilization.”  Men 
have  turned  from  God  and  are: 

Engaged  in  devising  the  perfect 
refrigerator, 

Engaged  in  working  out  a  rational 
morality, 

Engaged  in  printing  as  many  books 
as  possible, 

Plotting  of  happiness  and  flinging 
empty  bottles  .  .  . 

But,  he  warns: 

Life  you  may  evade,  but  Death  you 
shall  not. 

You  shall  not  deny  the  Stranger. 

This  is  powerful  poetry.  It  crystallizes 
the  main  streams  of  modern  society, 
and  its  truth  should  be  evident  to 
the  perceptive  reader.  Nothing  is 
more  obvious  about  the  age  we  live 
in,  but  it  has  to  be  stated  again  and 
again,  not  only  because  it  is  true,  but 
because  the  implications  are  shatter- 
ingly  large. 
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Eliot,  then,  is  very  relevant  in  our 
contemporary  crisis.  He  went 
through  the  experience  of  living  and 
maturing  in  a  society  that  had  little 
or  no  meaning.  After  tasting  what 
it  had  to  offer  he  rejected  it.  His 
probing  mind  was  unsatisfied  until  it 
came  to  something  basic  and  funda¬ 
mental  and  stable.  A  believer  in 
tradition,  he  sought  a  traditional 
church.  Mr.  McGreevy,  however, 
speaks  disparagingly  of  Eliot’s 
Anglo-Catholicism.  He  describes  it 
as,  "the  bastard,  schismatic  and  pro¬ 
vincial  if  genteel  kind  of  Catholicism 
that,  for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate, 
he  has,  somewhat  New  Englishly, 
stopped  at,”  adding  that,  "to  be  an 
Anglo-Catholic  ...  is  almost  to  try 
to  reconcile  Mammon  and  God.” 

Notwithstanding  such  derogatory 
opinion,  Eliot’s  thinking  in  social 
matters  is  sound  and  genuinely 
Catholic.  He  is  a  person  of  aware¬ 
ness.  His  view  of  modern  society  co¬ 
incides  generally  with  that  of  recog¬ 
nized  thinkers  such  as  Sorokin, 
Maritain  and  Dawson.  And  I  do  not 
think  Eliot  is  much  annoyed  when 
people  say  with  Edmund  Wilson: 

He  [Eliot]  looks  for  light  to  the  the¬ 
ologians  who  offer  salvation,  not 
through  economic  readjustment,  po¬ 
litical  reform,  education  or  biological 
and  physchological  study,  but  solely 
through  grace.” 

Or  with  Oscar  Cargill: 

The  contention  of  The  Rock  that  the 
economic  difficulties  of  the  World  are 
caused  by  a  lack  of  spirituality  is,  in 
this  case,  the  conclusion  of  a  sectarian 
propagandist. 


Cargill  is  an  example  of  the  liberal 
who  dogmatically  damns  dogma. 

From  the  rich  experiences  of  his 
life,  set  down  in  his  poetry,  Eliot  has 
drawn  valuable  conclusions  about 
modern  culture.  Nor  does  he  lose  all 
relevance  because  'The  Waste  Land” 
was  produced  in  1922,  for  society  is 
still  the  same,  if  not  much  worse. 
Civilization  today  is  as  barren  and 
empty  as  it  ever  was,  although  it  is 
no  longer  arid,  but  wet  with  blood. 

Eliot  should  be  read  and  studied 
by  every  college  freshman,  for  he 
records  experiences  which  show  im¬ 
mediately  what  life  is  today,  and 
where  the  thinking  man  must  direct 
his  steps.  The  whole  process  is  there, 
and  the  progress  from  observation,  to 
despair,  to  belief. 

His  Idea  of  a  Christian  Society  is 
one  of  the  fruits  of  what  Eliot  has 
learned.  He  is  a  man  to  listen  to 
when  he  says: 

.  .  .  The  choice  before  us  is  be¬ 
tween  the  formation  of  a  new  Chris¬ 
tian  culture  and  the  acceptance  of  a 
pagan  one. 

His  up-to-dateness  and  discernment 
is  evidenced  by  his  statement  of  two 
alternatives  for  Christian  social  ac¬ 
tion: 

One  is  to  insist  that  the  only  salvation 
for  society  is  to  return  to  a  simpler 
mode  of  life,  scrapping  all  the  con¬ 
structions  of  the  modern  world  that 
we  can  bring  ourselves  to  dispense 
with. 

The  other  alternative  is: 

...  to  accept  the  modern  world  as 
it  is  and  simply  try  to  adapt  Christian 
social  ideals  to  it.  The  latter  resolves 
itself  into  a  mere  doctrine  of  expedi- 
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ency;  and  is  a  surrender  of  the  faith 
that  Christianity  itself  can  play  any 
part  in  shaping  social  reforms. 

The  first  position  approximates  one 
aspect  of  Functionalism;  the  second 
would  seem  to  be  a  compromise  of 
Christian  principles.  We  may  add  a 
third  line  of  action — that  which  does 
not  completely  reject  existing  insti¬ 
tutions  (Industrialism,  for  instance) 
but  tries  to  modify  them  by  infusing 
spirituality  into  them. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1939,  Eliot  added  a  brief  note  to  his 
Idea: 

.  .  .  the  alignment  of  forces  which 
has  now  revealed  itself  should  bring 
more  clearly  to  our  consciousness  the 
alternative  of  Christianity  or  pagan¬ 
ism  ;  and,  second,  that  we  cannot 


afford  to  defer  our  constructive  think¬ 
ing  to  the  conclusion  of  hostilities — 
a  moment  when,  as  we  should  know 
from  experience,  good  counsel  is  li¬ 
able  to  be  obscured. 

If  there  is  one  poet  who  is  relevant 
in  our  modern  crisis  it  is  T.  S.  Eliot. 
As  modern  as  1944,  he  is  as  ancient 
as  Christianity.  He  has  something 
to  tell  the  world.  Some  of  it  is  now 
being  told  in  prose,  but  the  same 
answers  are  given  in  his  poems,  from 
1909  to  1943.  And  it  is  now  more 
vitally  important  that  Eliot  be  read 
and  heeded,  when  such  poets  as 
Spender,  Auden  and  Lewis  are  gain¬ 
ing  more  hearers.  Eliot  provides 
answers  which  no  left-wing  poet  can 
ever  hope  to  give. 


A  man  who  is  always  going  back  and  picking  to  pieces 
his  own  first  principles  may  be  having  an  amusing  time  but  he 
is  not  developing  as  Newman  understood  development.  New¬ 
man  meant  that  if  you  wanted  a  tree  to  grow  you  must  plant  it 
finally  in  some  definite  spot.  It  may  be  (I  do  not  know  and  I 
do  not  care)  that  Catholic  Christianity  is  just  now  passing 
through  one  of  its  numberless  periods  of  undue  repression  and 
silence.  But  I  do  know  this,  when  the  great  flowers  break  forth 
again,  the  new  epics  and  the  new  arts,  they  will  break  out  on 
the  ancient  and  living  tree.  They  cannot  break  out  upon  the 
little  shrubs  that  you  are  always  pulling  up  by  the  roots  to  see 
if  they  are  growing. 

— G.  K.  Chesterton 
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A  DAY  IN  GAETA 

By  JOSEPH  FIGURITO 


Jt  is  eleven  P.  M.  here  in  Boston; 
but  in  Gaeta,  Italy,  it  is  five  A.  M. 
— sunrise.  A  golden  silhouette  floats 
like  liquid  cloth  from  the  sea  hori¬ 
zon,  and  rests  in  beauty  upon  the 
sleeping  town. 

Gaeta  is  a  small  and  peaceful  town 
situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Gaeta.  If 
you  start  from  Rome,  and  go  north 
toward  Naples  along  the  coast  of 
Italy,  about  one  third  of  the  distance 
of  your  journey  you’ll  discover  this 
pretty  hamlet  of  about  eleven  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants.  The  town  is  called 
after  Cajeta,  the  nurse  of  Aeneas. 
It  was  given  its  name  when  that 
stout  Virgil’s  hero  in  Italian  venit. 
And  the  name  of  the  town  is  pro¬ 
nounced  Ca-ieta. 

This  brilliant  and  lovely  village 
of  Campania  is  the  place  where  I 
was  born  and  raised.  Because  it  is 
almost  completely  protected  from 
the  sea,  it  has  been  a  naval  station 
through  many  centuries.  Because  it 
is  a  strategic  point,  it  has  always 
been  an  object  of  naval  and  military 
dispute.  In  844  it  was  held  by  the 
Arabs  until,  after  four  years,  Pope 
Leo  gave  help  to  drive  them  out. 
It  was,  in  I860,  the  scene  of  the 
last  stand  of  Francis  II  of  Naples 
against  the  forces  of  United  Italy. 

The  Cathedral  of  the  district  is 
that  of  St.  Erasmus  (St.  Elmo)  and 
was  consecrated  in  1106.  The  Can¬ 


delabrum  of  the  Cathedral,  dating 
from  860,  has  many  beautiful  sculp¬ 
tures,  these  sculptures  were  added  at 
the  end  of  the  13th  century.  Behind 
the  High  Altar  of  the  Cathedral  is 
the  banner  given  by  Pope  Pius  V  to 
Don  John  of  Austria,  the  victor  of 
Lepanto. 

High  over  the  town  is  the  old 
castle  of  the  Angevin  Kings.  Close 
to  the  church  of  La  Trinit  a  is  the 
montagna  spaccata,  across  the  face 
of  which  runs  a  verticle  fissure 
from  six  to  fifteen  feet  wide  Over 
this  is  erected  the  Chapel  del  Croce- 
fisso  to  keep  the  people  mindful  of 
the  old  tradition  which  says  that 
the  earth  split  and  left  this  jagged 
surface  at  the  hour  of  Our  Lord’s 
Crucifixion. 

Well,  anyhow,  as  I  write  this  at 
close  to  the  midnight  hour,  the 
morning  stars  are  being  swallowed 
up  by  the  bright  rays  of  the  dawning 
sun  in  Gaeta.  The  peaceful  silence 
is  being  disturbed  by  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  the  noisy  boats  in  the  har¬ 
bor  as  they  begin  to  move  toward 
the  sea. 

The  life  in  the  harbor  unites 
itself  to  the  life  in  the  town  itself. 
Every  living  being  is  invited  to  his 
duty:  the  busses  begin  to  roar;  the 
farmers  hitch  their  horses  to  the 
wagons;  the  fishermen  spread  their 
nets  to  dry;  the  philosophers,  the  art- 
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ists  and  the  students  look  out  over 
the  beautiful  riviera  in  curiosity  and 
admiration,  and  are  disturbed  by  the 
drone  of  the  waking  world;  nuns 
rise  to  their  prayers;  priests  to  their 
daily  Masses;  soldiers  change  guard 
and  sailors  their  posts  of  watch. 

In  a  typical  home  of  Gaeta,  the 
housewife  prepares  the  breakfast  of 
fruit,  large  sausages  and  black  coffee. 
One  of  the  daughters  helps  her  with 
the  housework.  The  father  makes 
ready  for  his  occupation  as  a  clerk 
in  a  linen  shop.  The  oldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  called  "big  sister,"  arranges  the 
hats  and  books  and  luncheons  of  the 
father,  the  son  and  the  daughters 
who  go  to  school.  Two  daughters 
go  to  school  nearby.  One  daughter 
and  the  son  go  to  school  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  their  home,  and  are  out 
in  the  yard  preparing  their  bikes  for 
the  daily  journey. 

Because  their  country  is  at  war,  all 
the  family  have  been  to  Mass  to 
pray  for  peace  and  happiness  for  all 
the  people  of  the  world. 

Even  so,  at  a  signal  from  the 
father,  they  all  gather  in  the  living 
room  for  the  daily  morning  prayer 
in  which  they  thank  God  for  giving 
them  the  opportunity  of  another  day. 
After  morning  prayer,  they  sit  down 
to  breakfast.  No  one  leaves  the 
table  until  the  father  is  finished. 
When  he  is  done,  they  all  rise  and 
thank  God  for  the  meal.  The  father 
is  off  to  work,  and  the  children  to 
school.  Only  the  mother  and  "big 
sister"  are  left  at  home.  When  alone, 
these  two  discuss  "big  sister’s"  fu¬ 
ture  marriage. 


Thus  a  day  of  simple  work  and 
happiness  passes  over.  Soon  the  sun 
has  completed  its  wondrous  course, 
the  moon  follows  step  by  step,  and 
nightfall  encircles  the  European 
world. 

The  people  return  early  to  their 
homes,  and  quietness  sets  its  hush 
upon  the  city.  The  family  of  which 
we  are  speaking  gather  around  the 
hearth  to  say  the  evening  Rosary. 
After  this  duty  to  God  and  His 
Lady,  they  sit  down  to  supper. 

Supper  over,  the  younger  children 
go  to  their  studies.  Father,  mother 
and  "big  sister"  talk  over  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  family  and  nation.  While 
they  are  talking,  a  familiar  knock 
sounds  on  the  door.  It  is  "big  sis¬ 
ter’s"  future  husband.  He  joins  the 
family  group,  and  they  discuss  all 
the  plans  they  have  in  mind  for  the 
time  when  this  young  man  and  "big 
sister"  will  be  wed.  The  place  of  this 
discussion  and  planning  is  considered 
to  be  a  holy  place,  and  the  hour  a 
holy  hour.  And  this  is  the  usual 
way  of  romance  and  wooing  that  the 
simple,  Catholic  people  of  Gaeta 
hold  as  a  sacred  tradition. 

Courtship  is  always  carried  on 
through  the  girl’s  family,  and  the 
beginnings  of  it  are  done  always  in 
the  home  of  the  girl  and  in  the 
presence  of  her  mother  and  father  or 
guardians.  A  young  man  does  not 
take  a  girl  out  until  he  is  officially 
engaged  to  her,  and  even  then  the 
two  are  accompanied  by  one  or  more 
members  of  the  girl’s  family.  The 
reason  for  this  social  custom  is  the 
high  ideal  that  marriage  has  come 
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to  be  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
the  people.  The  sacredness  of  mar¬ 
riage  as  a  Sacrament  is  worth  keep¬ 
ing  at  any  price  of  restraint  among 
them.  Marriage  to  them  begins  to 
have  its  holy  obligations  even  at  its 
very  inception.  All  told,  the  young 
man  is  trained  to  have,  and  does 
have,  the  most  wonderful  respect 
and  delicate  regard  for  his  future 
bride.  She  is  always  to  him  a  mys¬ 
tery  and  a  white  flower  of  his 
heart  until  he  takes  her  to  himself  in 
the  beautiful  Sacrament  of  his  love’s 
fulfillment. 

The  wedding  itself  is  much  more 
of  a  festival  than  it  is  here  in 
America.  It  lasts,  not  for  just  a  day 
in  its  external  celebration,  but  usually 
for  an  entire  week.  The  wedding 
requires  long  preparation.  The  Nup¬ 
tial  Mass  of  the  Sacramental  Union, 
the  wedding  breakfast,  the  gifts,  the 
meeting  of  related  families  in  large 
numbers,  the  visiting,  the  congratu¬ 
lations,  the  mutual  assistance  offered 
to  the  groom  in  planning  his  finan¬ 
cial  status,  the  music,  the  singing, 
the  various  entertainments  offered  on 
different  evenings  by  the  various 
societies  to  which  the  groom  belongs, 
the  participation  by  all,  young  and 
old,  proclaim  that  a  new  source  of 
life  and  love  and  honoring  of  God 
has  been  set  up,  the  importance  of 
which  reaches  off  to  eternity. 

All  these  things  are  talked  of  by 
the  family  and  "big  sister’s"  future 
husband.  At  an  early  hour  the 
young  man  departs.  As  he  walks 


home  along  the  sea,  he  catches 
sight  of  the  night  fleet  of  fishermen 
making  their  boats  ready  for  a  deep 
water  trip.  He  stands  in  the  moon¬ 
light  and  watches  the  sails  of  the 
night  fleet,  each  one  of  which  is 
painted  with  a  large  image  of  Our 
Lord  or  of  Our  Blessed  Mother. 
Christ,  who  loved  the  sea,  and  His 
Mother  ride  out  to  sea  with  the 
fishermen,  and  bless  the  work  of 
these  toilers  of  the  night.  Some  of 
the  boats  are  motor-boats  and  con¬ 
trast  sharply  with  the  sailboats  as 
the  fleet  moves  out  of  the  harbor 
en  masse. 

The  young  lover  watches  until  the 
gulf  is  empty  of  the  moving  craft, 
and  the  dim  lights  of  the  town 
faintly  reflect  in  the  moon-silvery 
waters.  He  thinks  of  his  sweetheart, 
and  asks  God  to  help  him  to  be  good 
to  her. 

This  is  the  round  of  the  day  in 
Gaeta,  a  town  more  ancient  than 
Rome.  And  when  our  American 
soldiers  go  there,  I  hope  they  will 
be  good  to  the  peace-loving  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  place  where  they  will 
surely  receive  goodness  in  return. 
Americans  will  be  fascinated  by  the 
sweetness  of  the  plain,  ordinary  folk 
who  live  in  this  old  City  of  the  Saints. 
They  will  find  a  soft,  compelling 
beauty  in  the  natural  land  and  sea¬ 
scape,  and  all  their  lives  they  will 
remember  the  wonder  of  coloring 
and  form  that  weds  to  make  this 
"Venice  of  the  Tyrrenean  Sea." 
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RICH  MAN, 

By  JOSEPH 

■;  | 

■  «1; ! 

UQ 

OHALL  we  play,  gentlemen?” 
smiled  Van. 

He  looked  up  inquiringly  as  he 
shuffled  the  cards  nervously  back 
and  forth  in  his  hands.  His  two 
companions  nodded  briefly  in  agree¬ 
ment.  All  three,  newly  commissioned 
second  lieutenants,  were  heading 
homeward  from  their  west  coast 
training  base. 

Van  looked  up  again  and  asked, 
“Poker?” 

Again  his  companions  nodded.  As 
the  cards  were  being  dealt,  Jerry 
Hanlon,  his  companion  nearest  the 
window,  gazed  out  at  the  rolling 
fields  of  wheat  planted  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see.  In  a  few  hours  he 
would  be  on  a  farm  that  resembled 
this. 

“Come  on,  Hanlon,  you’re  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  game!”  Van  warned. 

Jerry  started  out  of  his  reveries. 

Mert  Boynton,  the  third  fellow, 
was  scowling  heavily.  Mert  was  from 
New  York  City  and  ultra-sophisti¬ 
cated.  Jerry  picked  up  his  cards. 

“I’m  sorry  fellows,”  apologized 
Jerry. 

“How  many  will  you  have,  Mert?” 
asked  Van. 

“Three!”  Mert  returned. 

“And  you,  farmer,  how  many  will 
you  have?”  shouted  Van.  His  Boston 
blueblood  was  apparent  in  his  scorn¬ 
ful  superiority. 


POOR  MAN 

F.  HILL,  JR. 

“I’ll  take  two,  please,”  Jerry  re¬ 
plied  in  his  usual  easy  manner. 

Each  studied  his  cards  momen¬ 
tarily;  then  Van  pushed  two  quarters 
into  the  middle  of  the  table.  Mert 
and  Jerry  did  likewise.  Van  raised 
it  two  more  and  Mert  called  him. 
Van,  however,  took  the  ante  with  a 
heart  flush.  The  cards  were  quickly 
gathered,  shuffled  and  dealt  again. 
Nine  hands  later  Jerry  gave  up. 

“That’s  all  for  me,  fellows!  Count 
me  out.” 

Van’s  eyebrows  arched  question- 
ingly  and  Jerry  began  to  talk.  “I  can’t 
afford  to  lose  nine  or  ten  stakes  —  if 
I’m  to  have  any  money  for  my  fur¬ 
lough.” 

“Oh,  well,”  said  Mert,  “I  guess 
farmers  were  born  unlucky.” 

He  glanced  at  the  tank  insignia 
on  Jerry’s  coat  and  queried  insinuat¬ 
ingly,  “How  did  you  happen  to  get 
stuck  in  that  forsaken  outfit  ?  At 
least  I  made  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
—  with  a  soft  desk  job  to  boot.” 

“And  I’ll  have  a  desk  job  in  Wash¬ 
ington,”  Van  boasted.  “My  father 
knows  a  man  who  .  .  .”  he  paused 
significantly. 

Mert  summed  it  up  in  saying,  “I 
guess  he’s  just  unlucky.” 

“Tell  me,  farmer,”  Van  ques¬ 
tioned,  “did  you  go  to  college?” 

“Nope,  I  had  to  help  Dad  on  the 
farm,”  Jerry  answered  and  further 
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continued,  “but  I  learned  enough 
about  tractors  to  get  this  commis¬ 
sion.” 

“Too  bad,  kid,”  parried  Van.  “I 
went  to  Masculinar  U,  you  know!” 

“Sure”  jibed  Mert,  “he  majored 
in  baton  twirling  and  played  foot¬ 
ball  the  year  they  almost  beat  Fem- 
inar  Junior  College.” 

Van  reddened  and  changed  the 
subject. 

“I  know  you’ve  been  planning  on 
this  furlough  for  some  time,  Mert,” 
he  said.  “Are  you  going  to  spend  it 
with  the  family  or  have  you  other 
plans?” 

“I  still  haven’t  definite  plans,  ex¬ 
cept  that  I’ll  make  my  headquarters 
at  the  club,”  responded  Mert.  “The 
folks  have  closed  the  house  and  gone 
south.  But  I’ll  make  the  rounds  of 
the  night  clubs  and  parties  to  keep 
myself  amused.” 

Van  had  an  idea. 

“Why  don’t  you  come  up  to  Boston 
with  me?”  he  asked.  “We’ll  open 
a  wing  of  the  house  and  really  enter¬ 
tain  in  style.  I  could  even  show  you 
Lexington  Green,  Concord  Bridge, 
Bunker  Hill,  and  the  Old  North 

Church,  if  you’re  interested  in  such 

• 

tripe. 

Jerry  looked  up  sharply  and  re¬ 
monstrated.  "If  you  can  call  such 
places  'tripe,’  what  are  you  doing  in 
uniform?  I  should  think  you’d 
squirm  out  of  it  by  being  a  conscien¬ 
tious  objector  or  ...  or  a  defense 
worker.” 

Van  was  unperturbed  and  merely 
answered,  “I  would  but  uniforms  are 
the  vogue,  just  now.”  Then  he  turned 


to  Mert.  “Have  you  made  up  your 
mind?  Come  with  me  and  we’ll  en¬ 
tertain  like  kings.  We’ll  have  the 
best  in  food  and  drink;  we’ll  stay  up 
all  night  and  sleep  all  day;  wine, 
women,  and  song  .  .  .  think  of  it! 
And  our  farmer  friend  here  will 
probably  be  doing  a  day’s  work  on 
the  farm.” 

“By  the  way,  my  unlucky  farmer,” 
said  Mert,  “what  are  your  plans?” 

Jerry,  however,  was  already  on  his 
feet  and  taking  his  bag  from  the 
overhead  rack.  The  train  was  pulling 
into  a  small  country  station. 

“I’m  sorry  fellows,  but  this  is 
where  I  get  off.  I  haven’t  any  plans 
except  that  I’ll  meet  Mom,  Dad,  and 
Nan  —  that’s  my  girl  —  at  the  sta¬ 
tion.  See,  there  they  are!” 

Mert  and  Van,  looking  out  the 
window,  saw  the  throng  gathered  to 
meet  Jerry  Hanlon.  All  the  neigh¬ 
bors  for  miles  around  had  come, 
along  with  the  board  of  selectmen 
and  the  town  band. 

“Horatio  Alger  stuff!”  Van  grunt¬ 
ed. 

As  Jerry  appeared,  the  crowd  let 
out  a  roar  and  surged  forward.  Jerry 
was  picked  up  bodily;  and  as  the 
train  once  more  picked  up  speed  the 
two  men  in  the  window  had  a  last 
glimpse  of  him,  high  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  crowd,  being  carried  toward 
the  spot  where  his  father,  mother 
and  girl-friend  waited. 

The  two  men  slowly  sank  back  in 
their  seats,  and  for  a  long  time  there 
was  silence.  Each  was  busy  with  his 
own  thoughts.  Finally,  Van  spoke 
for  the  two  of  them. 

“The  lucky  stiff!”  he  said. 
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THE 

MEN  OF 

’43 

By  RONALD  K.  DUNFEY 


John  Curley 


For  three  hours  of  January  9  the 
Boston  College  football  team  was 
wined  and  dined  like  every  other 
team  that  has  preceded  it  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  past.  With  glowing  tributes 
to  the  magnificent  spirit  of  these 
athletes,  speaker  followed  upon 
speaker.  Then  at  the  end,  when 
every  other  speaker  had  denied  call¬ 
ing  this  team  a  bunch  of  kids,  the 
letters  were  awarded.  And  there  the 
secret  was  out.  They  were  a  bunch 
of  kids. 

You  couldn’t  get  that  knowledge 
from  watching  them  going  over  their 
opponents  in  the  season  just  past. 
We  have  seen  too  much  of  the  “T” 
up  here  at  the  Heights  not  to  be  able 
to  realize  the  study  of  complicated 


assignments  that  was  required  to 
field  a  presentable  team  using  this 
colorful  formation.  And  this  team 
did  master  the  “T.”  No,  it  is  only 
when  a  few  more  unnoticed  facts 
have  been  examined  that  one  can 
discover  the  secret  of  the  “T”  time 
Eagles. 

Perhaps  first  in  order  is  the  fact 
that  few  of  this  year’s  players  had 
played  formal  football  before.  While 
this  is  in  one  way  a  great  handicap, 
in  another  sense,  for  a  coach  with 
plenty  of  know-how,  ideas,  and 
youthful,  up-and-coming  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  good,  it  stacks  the  cards 
just  the  way  he  wants  them.  “If 
Moody  Sarno  would  be  able  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  first  grass  drill,  he  could  get 
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together  a  good  team.”  That’s  what 
they  were  all  saying,  meaning  of 
course  a  high  school  team  and  pray¬ 
ing  that  Moody  s  courage  would 
hold  up  long  enough  to  do  this.  That 
Moody  did  hold  up  under  the  initial 
strain  and  they  did  become  an  outfit 
of  which  we  could  be  proud  is  an¬ 
cient  history  by  this  time.  What  is 
not  ancient  is  the  system  Sarno  used 
in  teaching  the  fellows  the  "T.” 
Zoot-suited  and  stream-lined,  the 
simplicity  of  the  method  made  it 
possible  for  fellows  who  had  never 
thought  about  the  difference  between 
a  single-wing  and  a  "T”  to  go  around 
raving  to  each  other  about  the  fine 
points  of  a  33  counter,  16  holes,  and 
the  45. 

Then  of  course  there  was  some¬ 
thing  else.  There  was  Eddie  Doherty. 
We  can’t  say  enough  about  him  so 
why  try.  We  read  about  it,  hear 
speakers  talk  about  it,  yet  we  can’t 
quite  place  what  it  is  that  made 
Eddie  such  a  real  and  genuine  com¬ 
petitor.  At  this  point  we  can  perhaps 
hear  Chesterton  shaking  with  laugh¬ 
ter  at  our  expense.  We  seem  to  hear 
him  say,  "No  wonder  you  can’t  dis¬ 
cover  the  secret  of  what  makes  Eddie 
go  the  way  he  does.  What  you  are 
looking  at  are  the  qualities  of  pre¬ 
cision  machinery.  It  seems  that  you 
never  look  at  him  as  a  man.’’ 

This  is  quite  true.  Too  many 
words  have  been  written  about  the 
smooth  precision  of  Ed’s  playing; 
not  enough  has  been  written  about 
the  secret  of  human  relations  which 
he  has,  a  quality  that  cemented  so 
strongly  the  spirit  of  the  43  infor- 
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mals.  We  would  like  to  write  about 
it,  if  we  could.  But,  we  know  Eddie, 
and  we  know  what  his  reply  would 
be  to  such  an  article.  "Cornflakes.” 

And  now  we  are  where  all  post 
mortem  writers  find  themselves.  So 
much  yet  to  be  said,  and  the  hang  of 
it  all,  so  much  of  it  has  been  said  too 
often  already.  So,  in  the  words  of 
Arthur  Seigel  at  the  Varsity  Club 
Banquet,  let’s  not  "stink  up  the 
joint”  by  dragging  it  in  here. 

There  are  many  ways  that  we 
could  tell  of  the  feeling  the  boys  in 
the  service  had  last  fall.  Hearing  of 
the  scheduled  Harvard  game,  not  a 
few  who  had  played  here  in  pre-war 
days  wished  themselves  back  into  the 
lineup  in  the  Stadium.  There  were 
many  out  there  on  the  Stadium  turf 
on  November  20,  so  many  that  their 
groans  as  Bill  Morro  barely  missed 
a  touchdown  in  the  final  minutes 
seemed  to  fill  the  air. 

Sgt.  Joe  McCarthy,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  of  Yank,  the  Army  weekly, 
writes  us  about  Joe  Manzo  getting 
the  News  of  the  game  in  Italy.  It 
seems  that  Manzo  is  a  Sergeant  over 
there  and  he  lost  no  time  in  getting 
a  copy  of  the  Italian  edition  of  Stars 
and  Stripes  to  get  the  final  score. 
When  he  did  get  it  he  was  so  dis¬ 
gusted  that  they  couldn’t  get  him  to 
eat  for  a  week  afterward.  Now 
whether  Joe  was  merely  evidencing 
that  "To  the  Stadium  for  a  tie? 
Never,”  spirit  we  don’t  know.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  his  dis¬ 
gust  was  due  to  the  fact  that  Stars 
and  Stripes  (according  to  a  report 
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which  The  Heights  is  verifying) 
printed  the  score  of  the  game,  Har¬ 
vard  6,  Boston  College  0! 

Thus  it  was  that  from  all  over  the 
world  there  were  focussed  on  this 
team  of  43  the  eyes  of  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  men.  They  were  looking  over 
to  see  that  amidst  a  changing  world 
there  were  still  a  few  things  that 
were  the  same.  With  all  the  liberals 
crying  revolution  when  what  the 
boys  are  fighting  ,  for  are  the  old 
things,  it  was  to  the  Sport  Pages  that 
the  boys  had  to  turn  in  order  to  re¬ 
alize  some  things  were  the  same.  In 
the  case  of  old  Eagles  it  was  the 
same.  Only  one  small  line  of  type, 
the  mere  score  of  a  game  can  mean 
so  much  and  recall  so  many. 

And  out  there  in  the  Stadium  a 
group  of  fellows,  all  B.C.  men,  not 
Army  or  Navy  imported  or  paid, 
went  out  and  met  their  rivals  from 
across  the  Charles.  What  they  stood 
for,  and  what  B.C.  men  all  over  the 
world  saw  in  them  was  not  gothic 
buildings,  or  linden  trees,  or  a  bell. 
When  the  poet  wrote  of  this  triple 
symbol  of  B.C.  he  still  walked 
amidst  hundreds  of  students  here  at 
the  Heights.  He  little  knew  what  a 
mockery  and  a  curse  these  three  can 
be  when  the  campus  is  stripped  of 
B.C.  men.  We  all  know  that  B.C. 
is  not  the  same  now  as  it  was.  Yet 
all  that  is  missing  is  the  B.C.  men. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  the  old 
Eagles  of  B.C.  find  little  comfort  in 
the  tangible  things  of  the  College 
when  they  return.  Rather,  it  is  the 
associations  which  these  things  bring 
back.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  team  of  43 
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playing  on  the  gridiron  meant  mem¬ 
ories  to  old  Heightsmen,  memories 
of  friendships,  hard  times,  scrapes, 
and  escapades.  Bind  it  all  up  with 
our  solid  philosophy  and  you  have 
a  plan  of  living  that  characterizes 
B.C.  men  everywhere. 

To  this  team  then,  a  debt  is  due. 
The  school  has  given  them  letters. 
The  press  has  given  them  praise 
galore.  What  can  we  say  that  can 
further  honor  them?  We  feel  that 
there  is  one  thing  that  has  never 
been  touched  upon.  It  is  something 
they  don’t  print  because  to  most 
idealists  it  adds  nothing  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  noble  sport.  But  to  those 
who  played  football  in  the  past  and 
know  the  game  there  is  something 
they  wonder  about  when  they  hear 
this  talk  about  a  bunch  of  kids.  They 
wonder  about  how  well  the  fellows 
could  take  it. 

We  saw  the  Sugar  Bowl  game, 
and  we  saw  a  B.C.  team  take  a  rough 
going  over.  We  also  saw  a  confident 
Eagle  outfit  settle  the  affair  without 
need  of  penalties  or  officiating. 
There  is  an  unwritten  code  in  foot¬ 
ball  that  if  a  fellow  gets  clipped 
that’s  his  business.  He  usually  takes 
care  of  it  in  his  own  way.  If  he  does 
anything  against  the  rules  and  is 
seen,  he  handicaps  his  own  team. 
His  solution  is  to  just  play  all  the 
harder.  Thus  we  can  say  of  this 
team  that  it  could  take  it.  There  were 
plenty  of  calm  operators  on  the  field 
for  Boston  last  fall  and  no  bunch  of 
scared  kids.  The  man  who  called 
them  "a  bunch  of  18  year  olds  who 
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couldn’t  defend  themselves”  may 
have  looked  at  their  ages  but  he 
surely  didn’t  look  at  them  on  the 
held  of  play. 

All  in  all,  the  season  has  been  a 
successful  one.  It  made  sure  other 
seasons  to  follow.  This  is  all  due 
to  the  fellows  who  caught  on  to  the 
Eagle  spirit  earlier  in  their  college 
days  than  is  the  custom.  Coach 
Sarno  proved  himself  a  molder  of 
men  by  his  work  this  year.  Most  sig¬ 
nificant,  however  was  the  fact  that 
John  Curley,  Graduate  Athletic  Man¬ 
ager,  made  it  clear  to  the  country 
that  Football  at  B.C.  is  for  the  stu¬ 
dents.  He  did  this  by  never  sacri¬ 
ficing  the  squad’s  welfare  for  the 
sake  of  a  gate,  no  matter  what  the 
size. 

It  is  hard  to  begin,  to  write,  and  to 
end  a  tribute  to  a  team,  let  alone  a 
team  that  had  meaning  for  us  alone. 
There  were  too  many  stars  and  uni¬ 
forms  and  service  teams  about  for 
anyone  to  notice  an  all-civilian  team. 
Yet  at  the  season’s  end,  although  hav¬ 
ing  played  only  four  contests,  two 
honors  were  gathered  into  the  trophy 
hall  of  memories  at  the  Heights. 

First  of  all,  came  news  that  Boston 
College  was  the  only  undefeated 
civilian  team  in  the  country.  This  in 
itself  was  honor  enough.  Despite 
what  many  people  think,  this  is  the 
B.  C.  undergraduate’s  answer  to  the 
forced  smile  and  the  cheerful  "carry 
on”  that  he  had  seen  on  the  faces  of 
his  former  college  mates.  They  kept 
something  alive  during  the  dark  days; 
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they  made  sure  of  something  worth 
coming  home  to,  in  the  words  of  the 
current  song. 

Secondly,  there  came  to  the 
sports  pages  of  the  nation  last  fall 
a  very  dry  statistical  report.  It  wasn’t 
worth  much  space;  we  suspect  that 
some  sports  editors  even  dropped  it. 
Perhaps,  if  that  statistical  release  had 
been  different,  if  Notre  Dame’s  Navy 
stuffed  mammoths  had  played  differ¬ 
ently  !  Ah !  There  would  have  been 
a  story!  Yet,  the  dry  statistics  told 


nothing;  only  that  Boston  College, 
rated  over  a  five-year  period,  had  the 
leading  football  team  in  the  country ! 

True,  the  high-powered  teams  of 
’39,  ’40,  ’41,  and  ’42  were  the  outfits 
which  spearheaded  the  drive  to  that 
record,  but  we  must  remember  that 
that  record  could  never  have  been 
won  if  a  group  of  ’green  kids”  had 
not  played  their  hearts  out,  unher¬ 
alded,  unsung,  on  the  fifth  year. 

Hats  off  to  the  team  of  ’43,  true 
men  of  B.C.! 
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LIFE  EXEMPLIFIED 

By  JOHN  B.  O’NEIL 


JL  HAVE  read  many  theses  on  how 
the  world  can  come  to  know  better 
the  finer  life.  I  have  studied  trea¬ 
tises  on  the  joy  of  life  with  deep  soli¬ 
citude.  Nothing  touches  my  heart 
more  quickly  than  an  exposition  of 
this  great  and  noble  emotion,  but  as 
I  witness  these  expositive  declarations 
the  whole  populace  of  such  writers 
who  touch  on  life  seems  in  a  state  of 
confusion.  Americans,  they  tell  me, 
do  not  know  how  to  live,  but  the 
French — ah,  the  French — or  the  Hun¬ 
garians,  or  the  Poles,  or  the  Pata¬ 
gonians!  When  I  ask  them  what 
they  mean  by  life  they  do  not  ad¬ 
vance  me  an  inch  in  my  quest  of  the 
definition  of  life. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  alive, 
to  live  intensely?  What  do  social 
prophets  mean  when  they  promise  a 
new  order  of  life?  Obviously  they 
cannot  mean  a  new  quality  of  life 
never  before  enjoyed  by  anyone,  but 
rather  an  extension  of  vitality  for 
the  masses  of  mankind  in  those 
qualities  of  "life”  which  have  hither¬ 
to  been  enjoyed  only  by  a  few  indi¬ 
viduals  normally,  or  by  large  num¬ 
bers  of  individuals  rarely. 

What  is  it  which  is  enjoyed,  and 
how  is  it  to  be  shared  more  exten¬ 
sively?  Can  we  hold  life  on  a  point 
for  a  moment  while  we  examine  it? 
To  answer  these  omnipresent  inter¬ 
rogations  let  us  look  at  the  average 


person.  Everything  has  been  too 
easy  for  most  of  us.  All  life  has 
aspired  to  the  condition  of  an  English 
weekend  —  a  Thursday  to  Monday 
holiday  of  minimum  effort  and  max¬ 
imum  pleasure.  The  perfect  life,  as 
viewed  by  the  average  youth  or 
adult,  is  a  round  of  ease  or  enter¬ 
tainment,  of  motion  pictures,  radio 
programs,  parties,  alcoholic  and  sex¬ 
ual  excesses. 

This  indolent  and  undisciplined 
way  of  life  has  sapped  our  individual 
vigor  and  imperiled  our  democratic 
form  of  government.  Our  race  piti¬ 
fully  needs  new  supplies  of  disci¬ 
pline,  morality,  and  intelligence. 
Strange  to  say,  democracies  have 
made  no  consistent  effort  to  incul¬ 
cate  these  qualities  in  their  citizens. 
Although  vast  social  betterment 
schemes  have  been  projected,  we 
have  forgotten  that  these  ultimately 
depend  for  their  vitality  upon  the  in¬ 
dividual  citizen.  "You  cannot  carve 
rotten  wood,”  says  the  Chinese  prov¬ 
erb.  Nor  can  you  carve  decayed 
character  into  the  durable  under¬ 
pinning  of  a  better  race. 

We  have  scientifically  perfected 
flowers,  fruit  and  animals,  yet  have 
neglected  to  apply  simple,  scientific 
principles  to  the  full  flowering  of 
ourselves.  Vast  potentialities  in  our 
tissues  and  brain  lie  dormant,  merely 
awaiting  development  through  dis¬ 
ciplined  use. 
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To  combat  dangers  from  within 
and  without  the  race  must  enormous¬ 
ly  strengthen  itself.  This  cannot  be 
achieved  by  huge  governmental  ex¬ 
penditures,  or  by  committees  and  or¬ 
ganizations.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
regeneration  of  our  people,  it  must 
take  place  in  ourselves.  We  must 
realize,  with  all  the  intensity  we  can 
command,  that  refashioning  our  own 
character  is  not  only  the  most  satisfy¬ 
ing  and  rewarding  preoccupation  of 
man,  but  is  also  the  most  important 
contribution  we  can  make  toward  the 
fulfillment  of  life  as  it  should  be 
exemplified. 

This  renewal  of  ourselves  is  a  tri- 
dimentional  undertaking.  Our  won¬ 
drous  human  organism  is  a  trinity 
of  functions:  physical,  mental  and 
moral.  If  we  are  to  experience  the 
joy  of  being  fully  alive,  and  of 
making  our  own  individual  contri¬ 
bution  to  civilization,  we  must  disci¬ 
pline  ourselves  on  all  three  planes 
of  life.  Unless  we  achieve  a  powerful 
fusion  of  body,  mind  and  spirit,  our 
human  salt  loses  its  finest  savor. 

The  instrument  that  man  must 
employ  in  the  reconstruction  of  him¬ 
self  is  discipline.  Discipline  sum¬ 
mons  from  our  deepest  cells  unsus¬ 
pected  stores  of  energy.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  man’s  harmonious  function¬ 
ing. 

By  constantly  applying  discipline 
in  the  performance  of  irksome  tasks 
or  in  conquering  our  slothful  habits, 
we  generate  high  voltage  of  power. 
Daily  drill  and  years  of  discipline 
in  matters  both  large  and  small  can 
make  a  man  over  in  most  of  his 


conduct.  The  man  who  has  drilled 
in  little  gratuitous  exercises  of  will, 
who  has  been  systematically  ascetic 
or  heroic  in  small  matters,  will  find 
that  he  is  supported  by  strong  inner 
buttresses  when  winds  of  adversity 
rage  around  him.  He  will  feel  the 
joyous  spark  of  Divinity  within  him¬ 
self.  Discipline  alone  will  confer 
this  physical  fitness  upon  us. 

Man’s  intellect  must  be  kept  subtle 
by  discipline.  In  Plato’s  Academy 
young  men  debated  political  and 
moral  problems  with  each  other  and 
their  elders.  During  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  students  walked  a  hundred 
miles  to  hear  Abelard  deliver  a  single 
lecture.  Today  our  young  people 
slump  into  a  silly  cinema,  or  seek 
the  jittery  stimulation  of  a  radio 
band.  This  flagrant  waste  of  life’s 
formative  years  arouses  no  protest 
from  parents.  It  is  shocking.  "The 
intellectual  teeth  of  a  whole  genera¬ 
tion  are  rotting  from  disuse  while 
tough  social  and  political  problems 
beg  for  vigorous  mastication.’’  There 
is  not  one  of  us  who  cannot  become 
a  well-informed  expert  on  at  least 
one  problem,  and  exert  an  influence 
toward  its  proper  solution. 

Morality,  too,  demands  discipline. 
Moral  beauty  is  a  rare  but  very  strik¬ 
ing  phenomenon.  It  confers  upon 
those  who  possess  it  an  inexplicable 
energy,  a  conspicuous  charm,  a  com¬ 
manding  power. 

How  is  this  power  attained?  Let 
me  tell  you  of  a  student  friend  of 
mine.  Idealistic,  ambitious,  and  be¬ 
lieving  the  Christian  saints  were  the 
most  highly  vitalized  sources  of 
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moral  energy,  he  chose  as  his  pattern 
St.  Francis  Xavier.  Emulating  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  he  practiced  self¬ 
dedication,  arduous  study  and  ascetic 
control.  Rigorously  he  exercised  his 
moral  faculties,  strengthening  them 
by  daily  use.  Small  gains  were 
molded  into  lasting  virtues,  until  at 
last  something  of  the  spiritual  gran¬ 
deur  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  entered 
this  young  man,  shines  through  him, 


influences  his  life  and  those  about 
him. 

Self-conquest  isn’t  easy.  Yet  once 
acquired  it  brings  to  the  individual 
the  true  joy  of  living.  Those  who,  by 
the  Grace  of  God,  have  experienced 
the  magnificence  of  this  feeling  are 
no  longer  content  with  a  continuous 
round  of  puerile  and  vapid  pleasures, 
but  exert  themselves  in  concrete  and 
abstract  manifestations  which  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  truly  life. 
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BOSTONESE 


A  chill  wintry  wind  once  more 
sweeps  across  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
University  Heights  is  again  covered 
with  snow.  To  the  city,  it  is  just 
another  war  winter,  but  to  the 
Heights  it  is  something  strange,  de¬ 
pressing.  Other  winters  saw  Boston 
College  swarming  with  students,  St. 
Mary’s  Hall  filled  with  members  of 
the  faculty,  the  parking  space 
crammed  with  cars.  But  this  year 
witnesses  the  student  population  at 
its  lowest  ebb,  the  faculty  removed 
to  the  Liggett  Estate,  and  the  parking 
space  an  area  of  almost-naked  gray 
gravel.  Khaki  uniforms  are  mingled 
with  the  varicolored  garments  of  the 
civilian  students. 

Yes,  Boston  College  has  lost  her 
students  and  a  large  part  of  her  fac¬ 
ulty,  but  she  has  not  lost  her  Catholic 
philosophy  and  traditions,  and  those 
are  what  have  made  her  what  she  is, 
a  beacon  of  truth  in  the  troubled 
bleakness  of  New  England.  Students 
and  faculty  may  shift  their  numbers, 
may  increase  or  diminish,  but  as  long 
as  Boston  College  retains  her  mili¬ 
tant  Catholicity  she  will  lose  none 
of  her  intrinsic  quality. 

Even  as  the  war  increases  in  in¬ 
tensity  day  by  day,  statesmen  and 
journalists  in  each  of  the  United 
Nations  are  debating  with  no  little 
heat  the  problems  of  the  post-war 
world.  After  reading  the  suggestions 
of  some  supposedly  enlightened 


Americans,  we  almost  wonder  why 
we  are  fighting.  But  periodically, 
however,  a  statement  which  restores 
our  faith  in  the  sanity  of  mankind 
comes  from  a  wholly  unexpected 
source.  Of  such  a  nature  was  the 
recent  exhortation  of  the  famed 
cynic,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  to  avoid 
the  complete  destruction  of  Ger¬ 
many.  If  Mr.  Shaw  wishes  us  to  be 
lenient  to  our  enemies  because  he 
does  not  wish  to  provide  the  German 
people  with  a  burning  motive  for  re¬ 
venge,  how  should  we,  who  have 
before  us  the  charitable  counsels 
of  Christ,  feel  ?  It  seems  to  us  that 
both  human  reason  and  divine  coun¬ 
sel  point  out  the  path  we  must  take 
if  we  wish  to  make  this  the  last  war 
with  Germany. 

As  the  Stylus  goes  to  press,  Wash¬ 
ington  is  seething  with  opposition  to 
the  censorship  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government.  This  policy,  say 
its  opponents,  is  far  more  stringent 
than  is  necessary  for  the  national 
welfare.  They  protest  that  this  with¬ 
holding  of  news  from  the  war  fronts 
is  a  violation  of  the  rights  of 
America  and  the  people  it  represents. 

The  problem  goes  far  deeper  than 
the  question  of  military  information. 
Every  newspaper  and  magazine,  even 
those  representing  the  student  bodies 
of  our  colleges  and  universities,  is 
restrained  from  stating  the  opinions 
of  its  writers  on  many  international, 
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national,  and  local  affairs.  True,  a 
great  deal  of  the  censorship  is  un¬ 
conscious  and  instinctive.  Most  writ¬ 
ers  feel  that  there  are  some  things 
which  simply  cannot  be  said,  however 
true  they  be.  Some  hardy  souls,  how¬ 
ever,  put  their  opinions  on  certain  del¬ 
icate  subjects  into  writing  and  submit 
them  to  their  editor  or  whatever  other 
official  might  have  the  power  to  pass 
judgment  upon  them.  Here  his 
troubles  begin. 

"Oh,  you  can’t  print  that  at  this 
time!  Yes,  I  agree  with  you  whole¬ 
heartedly,  but  under  no  circumstan¬ 
ces  can  we  print  it." 

If,  perchance,  the  article  does  reach 
the  public  eye,  immediate  repercus¬ 
sions  occur.  Everyone  who  has  any 
influence,  and  many  who  haven’t, 
rush  to  the  writer’s  door  and  accuse 
him  of  conspiring  to  incite  a  minor, 
or  even  a  major,  insurrecton. 

Can  it  be  that  the  great  majority 
of  our  people  fear  to  hear  the  truth 
about  all  delicate  and  controversial 
matters,  whether  they  deal  with  the 
morality  of  bombing  German  civil¬ 
ians  or  the  correct  way  to  run  a  small 
New  England  college? 

We  of  the  Stylus  cannot  believe 
that  the  American  people  fear  the 
honest  opinion  of  an  earnest  man, 
and  we  only  hope  that  the  men  in 
charge  of  our  periodicals  will  some 
day  agree  with  us. 

At  the  beginning  of  last  September 
activities  had  almost  passed  from 
the  Boston  College  scene.  The  Stylus, 
the  Heights,  and  the  Fulton  were  still 
in  existence,  but  all  the  other  activ¬ 


ities  which  had  formerly  played  so 
important  a  part  in  every  Heights- 
man’s  life  seemed  to  be  dead. 

Then  something  happened.  Per¬ 
haps  it  was  the  realization  that  B.  C. 
without  its  activities  seemed  just  a 
little  empty.  Perhaps  it  was  the  desire 
to  show  the  men  in  the  service  that 
the  college  to  which  they  would  re¬ 
turn  after  the  war  would  be  very 
similar  to  the  school  from  which  they 
had  gone  forth  to  fight.  First  the 
football  team  sprang  into  existence 
and  won  for  itself  a  glory  that  is 
envied  by  every  other  civilian  team 
in  the  country.  Then  came  the 
Sodality,  and,  a  little  later,  the  Mar¬ 
quette.  Now  we  hear  that  informal 
hockey  and  basketball  will  be 
played.  In  addition,  the  track  team 
is  about  to  begin  its  season. 

We  feel  that  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  activities  field 
during  the  last  few  months,  and  we 
expect  to  see  even  more  in  the  near 
future.  The  Humanities,  the  Classi¬ 
cal  and  Language  Academies,  and 
the  Writers’  Club,  are  still  dormant. 
They  would  make  worthy  additions 
to  the  list  of  revived  activities. 


At  least  one  of  our  activities,  we 
feel,  has  made  a  great  contribution 
to  the  students  of  Boston  College. 
The  activity  is  the  Sodality  and  its 
contribution  is  the  Little  Office  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception.  Besides 
serving  as  one  of  the  two  principal 
forms  of  community  worship  in  the 
college,  the  Office  also  gives  back  the 
Sodality,  in  one  of  its  essentials,  to 
the  students.  — W.  J.  C. 
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STYLUS  STAFF  OF  ’43 

Front,  l.  to  r.  —  Steven  Stavro,  Richard  Leonard.  Ronald  Dunfey,  Eugene  Bertolli,  William  Dunn. 
Back,  l.  to  r.  —  Eugene  Laforet,  Walter  McGlynn,  Paul  Weiss,  Paul  Murphy,  Paul  Moriarty. 
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Porter’s  Lodge 


In  keeping  with  a  custom  that  dates 
back  over  fifty  years,  the  Stylus  presents 
in  this  issue  the  Commencement  Address 
of  the  class  which  has  just  left  these  halls. 
In  a  puzzled  maze  of  bureaucracy, 
"Philosophy  in  Democracy’’  is  re¬ 
freshing  reading  for  all  students  of 
wartime  vintage. 

An  issue  \pf  the  Stylus  would  not  be 
complete  wioiout  the  pensive  jottings  of 
“amon  McDonough.  In  addition  to 
actei^ketch  of  "Old  Man  Krum- 
pwntown  Associate  Editor 
a  scene  that  has  novy 
tington  Avenue  Spep- 
ay  now,  on  Htrrtnngton 
)t  even  the^ new  g£jftd- 
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Boston  scene  :hat  is  ®artidiflarly0  int 
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metaphysical  \depths  in^^amo)|s5h at  we 
had  /JTw^f^-Aspect^ck)  InX^^ee 
(noA  politicatAat  am)'  ijt  __ 
cienceA  MrJIrDon^i^i  sams 
supremeT^Cthe  simple. 

Many'  Bi^&~4nen  h 
Army/Enlisted  Reserve 
of  them  hoped  /for  still 


m 
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passe 
There  i 
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sophical.  It  also  appears  to  be  an  issue 
which  will  appeal  to  many  tastes.  For 
those  who  wonder  how  it  feels  to  spend 
Christmas  Eve  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall  as  an 
ASTP  student  we  offer  PFC  Bill  Cald- 

family.  We 
Bill’s  first 
g,  and  we 

ess  of  be- 
ill’s  "Rich 
B.  O’Neill 
/sis  of  the 
Exemplified." 
the  Stylus 
Louisburg 
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collection  of 
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.  \  „  if  , ,  ,  I  .  /  £5  t=>„i=r 

serviceXbcflpall  these  dream* 

'Private  |oe  College/  U.  S. 


Frazier  was  formerly  /Editor  of  Stylus 
and  is  one  of  tpe  mat 
who  have  done  ./well  %i  I'kSk^ervice' 
of  ~his  country. /To  those -about  ro  gc 
wtejthe  draftAwe  recommend  this  art 
forVgood^mlosophical  outloog  on  Ari 
life. 

From  her  impressions  of  philosopny, 
Kathleen  Ann  Burke  has  given  us  anja 
structive  essay,  "Reflections  on  T1 
In  a  world  of  war,  prison  and 
chains  (mental  as  well  as  physical), 
Miss  Burke’s  article  demonstrates  the 
fundamental  freedom  which  comes 
from  living  one’s  philosophy.  Or¬ 
chids  to  the  lady.  But  not  out  of  the 
Stylus  budget;  we’re  strapped  as  it  is. 

All  in  all,  the  issue  looks  quite  phi  lo¬ 


in 

Understanding 
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le  Heighsts^irfoad  "au  revoir.’’  We 
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'College.^ 
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LntributesST51l^Shadow,’M  bit  of  verse 
fleets  tHKfhoughts  of  every  stu- 
o  remains  aNB.  C. 
hd  ifootbalT^am  of  1943  is  com- 
Ai^Aiorated  by  Ronnie  Dunfey  in  his  "Men 
’43 \ \  We  feel  that  the  sketches  which 
ompany  a£ttdle  do^-crediit  to  Their 
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ie  is 

hy:--Tom\v'W  a  1  s  h  ,/w  hose 
frontispiece,  in  our  opiniorfT  predicts  a 
brilliant  future  for  this  popular  young 
artist,  and  by  Bill  Dunn,  whose  intricate 
drawing  of  Louisburg  Square  provides  a 
fitting  farewell  present  to  the  Stylus  from 
the  man  who  has  done  so  much  of  its 
art  work  for  the  last  three  years. 


